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THE TELEGRAPHIC NEWS OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


HE Electric Telegraph is getting into disgrace. It is 
said that it writes history in epigrams. But its history 
is often without truth, and its epigrams without point. It 
is almost a necessity that it should exaggerate. In a 
meagre outline, good news seems better, and bad news worse, 
than it actually is. It generally happens that, when we come 
to fill in the details, we find things not so bad as they were 
represented to us by the electric wires. The “full par- 
ticulars’” commonly show that there is balm in Gilead. 
The telegraph cannot particularize—cannot even qualify. 
It must go straight to the mark, and deliver itself of the 
greatest possible amount of fact in the fewest possible words. 
But the philosophy of telegraph-writing is not well under- 
stood. The choice of words is, doubtless, a great thing ; but 
the distribution of sentences is even greater. So long as the 
facts are stated correctly, it may seem to be a small matter 
whether they are arranged in one order or in another ; but the 
arrangement has unquestionably a vast effect as regards the 
impression which the words produce upon the public mind. 
Write a dozen sentences on a sheet of paper, then alter the 
order of their arrangement, and the change, though the same 
facts as before be indicated; may make a difference of one or 
two per cent. in the value of consols next morning. If we had 
an ambition to driv@& good business on the Stock Exchange, 
‘we could wish fot nothing better than to have in our 
the arrangement of the pregnant sentences sent by the 
Electric Telegraph. 
It may seem to be very much the same thing whether it 
is stated that “The English have been beaten back in an 
attempt to take the Redan. The French have taken the 


“Malakoff,” or, “The French have taken the Malakoff. The 


English have been beaten back in an attempt to take the 
Redan.” But there is a great deal of difference between the 
effects produeed upon the public mind by the two announce- 
ments. The mind of the reader, retaining the first im- 
ression with peculiar tenacity, is apt to insert a but 
tween the two sentences, if there is not one there in 
reality ; and he reads the announcement as though the first 
part of it set forth the leading fact, whether evil or good, 
and the latter part as only a slight qualification of, or an 
abatement from, the failure or the success, which is the chief 
matter to be made public. And so it was with respect to the 
last telegraphic message from India, which placed all that 
was evil in the foreground, and announced what was good 
merely as a set-off—a small abatement from the huge sum 
total of disaster. The impression which it conveyed was, 
that the really important part of the news was contained 
in the opening sentences, which spoke only of evil—of 
continued resistance at Delhi, and a great calamity at 
Cawnpore ; whilst Havetock’s successes appeared to be 
affairs of lesser moment, softening, in some small measure, 
the general gloom of the intelligence, but by no means 
giving a tone and complexion of hopefulness to the whole. 
The Indian newspapers, however, recorded that General 
Havetock had gained some great successes over the enemy— 
that he had beaten them, with very little loss on his side, in 
three pitched battles—that he had re-occupied Cawnpore— 
and that he was pushing on in his career of victory ; but that, 
on the other hand, there had been a frightful massacre at 
Cawnpore, and that, owing mainly to a want of ammunition 
in our camp, Delhi had not been assaulted. Here were the 
same facts stated in a different manner, and with a very 
different effect upon the public mind. Every one, when he 
came to fill in for himself the details of the ghastly outline 
which had been haunting him during seven long days, félt no 
inconsiderable relief, and was enabled to say to his neighbour, 


' with a brighter face, that, after all, the news from India 


was not as bad as it had appeared in the telegraphic report, 


But it was not merely from the general impression conveyed 
by the “full particulars” that this relief was derived. A more 
encouraging aspect was given to some of the details. For 
example, the telegraphic wires informed us that the Agra 
garrison had given battle to the Neemuch mutineers, and 
had been beaten back with heavy loss. The general im- 
pression made upon the public mind by this statement was, 
that Agra was in extreme danger, and that the tragedies of 
Cawnpore would not improbably be acted over again in the 
great provincial capital of North-Western India. But now 
it appears that this action before Agra, although not dis- 
tinguished by any great amount of military skill on our 
part, by no means resulted in our defeat. It is stated that 
we really beat the mutineers, but were unable, for want of 
ammunition, to follow up our success. Even the Calcutta 
correspondent of the Nord, who, whether writing in Asia 
or in Europe, is not likely to put the best possible gloss 
upon the events which he narrates, says that the “ gallant 
little band proceeded out to confront the enemy, whom 
it found occupying a village some miles from the station, 
and whom it immediately attacked. After an obstinate 
battle the enemy was dislodged from his position ; but by 
an unexplained forgetfulness, the garrison found themselves 
deficient of cartridges athe very moment of victory, and were 
consequently obliged to retreat again into the fort without 


being able to complete their triumph.” * Bit it is still more im- 


portant to learn that the n’¥ebaforce, which was so gallantly 
attacked by the little Agra gatrison—-scarcely more than a 
twentieth part of the numbers of the enemy—had passed on 
to the northward, and that no apprehensions were enter- 
tained for the immediate safety of the fort, in which all the 
Europeans in the place had wisely taken up their residence. 
Of the great horror of the Cawnpore massacre there can, 
we lament to say, be no doubt. It now appears that the 
garrison, having been reduced to extremity by famine, capi- 
tulated, and that, in defiance of his engagements, Nana 
Saurs, of Bhitoor, massacred all the Europeans, man, 
woman, and child, who had placed themselves under his 
protection. But Havetock was pushing on to inflict signal 
retribution on the wholesale murderer of our people ; and 
we hope to learn, before we are many days older, that the 
treacherous Mahratta has paid the full penalty of his atrocious 
misdeeds. ut, at present, there is some perplexity in 
the public mind regarding the immediate movements of 
the British General. People ask how, with his small force, 
he can perform the two services required of him— the 
relief of Lucknow, and the destruction of the miscreant 
of Bhitoor. The correspondent of the Vord writes—*“ The 
position of Lucknow appears to be most critical ; but as 
General Have.ocx is receiving fresh troops from A]lahabad, 
at which place they are arriving daily from Benares and from 
Calcutta, there is every reason to hope that the place will 
be rescued shortly, notwithstanding the loss of its illustrious 
chief.” In the thought of these reinforcements there is great 
hopefulness ; for they suggest a solution of the difficulty. 
In the meanwhile, there is, however, some not unreasonable 
apprehension that, should Havetock pursue Nana Saute, 
Lucknow may fall, or that should he proceed at once to Luck- 
now, that worthy may get into his rear and greatly harass his 
movements. All depends upon the imminence of the crisis 
at Lucknow. If, as is reported, Major Banks, who has suc- 
ceeded Sir Henry Lawrence, has provisions to enable him to 
hold out for some weeks, although on “ famine allowances,” 
Have ock may afford to settle his business at Bhitoor before 
moving on to the relief of the Oude capital. eign 
With respect to the non-capture of Delhi, little disap- 
pointment has been expressed. There was, at ‘the 
last advices, an obvious want of men and munitions both of 
which, however, were likely soon to be supplied,- 5 wi 
ence of opinion existed in General Reep’s camp as te the ability = ‘ 
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of the besieging force to carry the city by assault; but the Lord Francis Ecertoy, who might reasonably have been 
fact appears to be, that, by so small a force, the place could | promoted on other grounds. The Crown and Lord Par. 
only be carried by surprise, and as our camp is a mile | MERsTON are fortunate in Mr. Macavzay’s acquiescence, 
and a half from the walls a surprise seems wholly out of We are not now criticising the historian, but we may hazard 
the question. Meanwhile it is narrated by the authority | the safe remark—safe because it is probably true of eve 

already quotedl—the correspondent of the Nord—that celebrity—that posterity will judge him less leniently than 
uatives, who have effected their escape from Delhi, represent his enthusiastic admirers, and more gently than the minority 
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that “the repeated defeats and numerous losses of the muti- 
neers are beginning to discourage them, and that their 
munitions of war are sensibly diminishing.” We may regard, 
indeed, the frequency of their sorties as a proof of the in- 
creasing desperation of their cause. On the whole, the de- 
tails of the last intelligence from India have done much to 
subdue the painful sensations excited by the telegraphic 
message. The telegraph, we repeat, is not a faithful historian. 
If it were only that it not seldom confounds the wounded 
with the killed, and gives a melancholy list of deaths which 
the fuller accounts pare down to far scantier proportions, 
we should be justified in habitually questioning the veracity 
of the electric wires. It is very obvious that, if these pre- 
monitory messages are to be of any real public utility, they 
must be shaped with the extremest caution. No Govern- 
ment could act upon such a message as that received from 
Cagliari a fortnight ago ; and if these telegraphs are of no 
practical utility in facilitating our political or military ope- 
rations, they can do little more than increase the painful 
anxieties of the public. 


THE PITCHFORK AGAIN, 


igen House of Lords is a part of the Constitution so 
anomalous theoretically, that it would be foolish to lay 
down any cut-and-dry rule as to the mode in which it should 
be recruited. But it is more than a commonplace to say 
that great caution should be observed in the manner of 
renewing it. The revival of the system of creating peers 
in batches is of the very worst omen. Of course we are well 
aware of the considerations ordinarily offered in defence of 


, who affect to disdain him. On the one hand, the settled 
opinion of the world will scarcely be for ever in harmony with 
a method of historical discussion which proves the Whigs to 
have been always right, and the Tories always wrong, by the 
simple expedient of applying exclusively the very standards 
of political morality which our own generation has inherited 
_ from the triumphant Whigs ; nor can Mr. Macaunay expect 
_ unreserved approval for a mode of narration which carries 
| with it its own reductio ad absurdum by tending visibly to 
infinity. That cannot be a perfect way of writing histo 

which renders the writing of history impossible. But still 
we doubt not, on the other hand, that the brilliant writer 
who has so singular a charm for his contemporaries, will be 
pronounced infinitely more profound than he is thought to 
be by those who hate luminousness because their own periods 
are evil, and infinitely more correct than is allowed by the 
minute investigators who waste a life on the transactions of 
a twelvemonth. On certain points, the future and the pre- 
sent will be at one with regard to Mr. Macautay. Of his 
unblemished honour, his practical self-respect, his manliness 
and his patriotism, there are not two opinions possible. The 
congratulations his elevation provokes from all parties show 
how much he gains by the increasing kindliness which 
his conduct and his productions have exhibited of late years. 
Tt may be profitable to contrast him with a man very 
greatly his inferior, but still of very considerable power, and 
one who happened to be several times matched against 
Mr. Macavunay in political and literary strife. Jonn 
Witson Croker died the other day, having cultivated his 
asperities to the last. The ouly newspaper of his party 
which shows the least talent instantly felt it its duty to 


| 
| 
| 
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the practice, as followed by the Whigs during the Reform | follow where Mr. Disragti’s hinder, leg had been, and 


Bill Administrations. Prrr and his successors had doubtless 
overcrowded the House of Lords with Tory country gentle- 
men, and at the accession of the Grey Ministry the Whig 
landed proprietary was not adequately represented in the 
Peerage. But the system of wholesale creations, whatever 
excuses might be offered for it, obviously could not go on for 
ever. With conspicuous wisdom and self-control, Sir Roperr 
Peet, when he came into power, renounced an advantage of 


heaped insult after insult on the ddd? politician’s memory. 
The pithiest remark we have heard about him is one some- 
what tinged with profanity—* How he will dispute with the 
recording angel about the dates of his sins?” We quote it 
for the sake of comparing it with the universal exclamation 
called forth by Mr. Macavutay’s new dignity—* At last there 
is somebody in public life who can speak worthily about 
India !” 


which he might have availed himself without reproach. Tn _ 
spite of the numerousness of his party, and the plentiful- 
ness of his materials, he cut off the supply, and refused to | 
flood the peerage any longer. From his Government, there 
dates a new system, to which every well-wisher to the con- 
stitution will give the preference over the practice it sup- 
planted. From time to time a commoner, conspicuous for 
military capacity, for civil wisdom, for commercial impor- 
tance, for eminence in any walk of life, was selected for 
honour, and raised to the House of Lords by a separate 
creation. To this plan we owe the peerages of ELLESMERE, 
RAGLAN, OVERSTONE, STRATFORD DE ReEpcuiFrE, and WENs- 
LEYDALE. If the hereditary branch of the legislature were 
thought to be wasting for want of new sap, the process 
admitted of being easily hastened. But the pitchfork is 
altogether objectionable. 

Of the new peerages announced or reported, some are 
innocent, some positively to be applauded. Lord Fire 
recovers a seat in the Upper House, which had been acci- 
dentally lost to his family. The Dukedom of Kerry will 
not be grudged to Lord Lanspowne. Evenif the new Duke 
were a less enlightened politician, a less courteous gentle- 
man, a less magnificent patron of art and literature than he 
is believed to be, one of the last relics of a generation of 
great men would still be tenderly regarded. While a man 
who has risen to second Fox and to answer Pitt lingers in 
our legislative assemblies, we feel as if the blood of the gods 
had not yet gone out from us. Mr. Macautay’s peerage is 
thoroughly good. It is emphatically one of those honours 
which it is more blessed to give than to receive; but it 


The other peerages of which rumour speaks are not suffi- 
ciently respectable to excuse the revival of a bad system. 
Lord Patmerston is a popular Minister, but somehow the 
exponents of his popularity are all second-rate men in their 
various lines of distinction. The Premier, as we have said 
before, is much in the position of Napoteon IIT. With all 
the enthusiasm which centres in the Nephew of his Uncle, 
he can find nobody to share the luxuries and magnificences 
of empire except a few questionable adventurers. With all 
the country, as we are told, at his back, Lord PALMERsTon’s 
honours fall on the tag-rag of Brooxes’s, where the very 
waiters must be expecting baronetcies, And the worst of 
the system is, that two can always play at it. The Whig 
lease of power is probably determinable with Lord Paumer- 
ston’s life ; at all events, the Tories must come in some day. 
Lord Dersy numbers in his party infinitely more lords of 
infinitely more broad acres than Lord PALMERston—indeed 
he has a glut of the raw material of peers. If he follows 
an example which his supporters will always be pressing 
him te imitate, the end will soon be come. Majorities in 
the Upper House will be manufactured to order, and the 
result will be universal contempt, the prelude to extinction. 


LOST ILLUSIONS. 


a. the Indian mutiny is over, we shall find 
that we have seen the last of many illusions. We 
are not now speaking of those foolish paradoxes which were 
dwelt on a few years since as reasons for changing the 
entire frame of Indian Government, though we presume the 


might have been conferred any time these ten years, and it 


Indian authorities will not be again execrated for not 


is exactly one of those promotions which fit in with the | treating our “ Hindoo fellow-subjects ” exactly as we are 
system we have dated from Sir Ropert Peet. It is notorious treated ourselves; nor will East Indians again be told 
that Peet was anxious that the Crown should ennoble some | that they lie when they assert that the practice of in- 
representative of literature, but difficulties, arising from  flicting torture is one which it is almost impossible to make 
personal circumstances, prevented any writer of reputation Orientals regard as unrighteous. There are more perma- 


from accepting the proffered dignity, with the exception of nent mistakes than these, which we shall be obliged to 
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admit. We shall have to confess that our civilization has 
scarcely worked itself at all into Eastern character. The 
great characteristic of Orientals—their abominable cruelty— 
turns out to have been nearly untouched. The horrors of 
which we have supped full show us that little or nothing 
has been done to soften that cruel Eastern nature which, 
even when most sanctified, put its conquered enemies under 
“saws and harrows of iron,” and which, when in closest 
contact with European civilization, never learned from it 
for one moment to be gentle or merciful. The last historian 
of Greece, though pre-eminently disposed to explain all dif- 
ferences between communities by differences in their culture 
and institutions, is forced to allow that there is one trait 
which, through all the course of Grecian history, invariably 
distinguished Asiatics from true Greeks—the practice of 
aggravating death by torture. The Western, as well as the 
Eastern world, has at times disgraced itself by cruel 
punishments, but there have been remarkable differences 


‘in the feeling which prompted the barbarity. In the West, 


torture has been applied either for some collateral purpose, 
as for the extraction of testimony, or, if it was added to 
death, it was always for its deterrent effect, to save the 
fellows of the victim from torments from which the perse- 
cutor, even when most frantic with fanaticism, was 
genuinely anxious they should go free. It is only in the 
East that pain is inflicted solely to give the grave a more 
terrible victory. It is only Oriental natures which grudge 
the body a quick escape from life, and which labour to 
render long and terrible the passage of the soul into a state 
which may perhaps border on a comfortable annihilation. 

Perhaps, if we were to vanish from India this moment, 
we should leave no trace behind us except the memory of 
our justice. Whatever our calumniators may say, that would 
remain for centuries. The general sense of our rigorous 
obedience to law is illustrated by the grimly absurd history 
of the wretch who was tried by drum-head court-martial at 
Benares for unmentionable atrocities, and who, when called 
upon for his defence, calmly replied that he appealed to the 
Sudder Ameen. The curious volume recently published, 
called the Autobiography of Lutfullah, shows how early in 
the period of our dominion the impression of our equity 
diffused itself. The writer was born about the beginning of 
the century, in those very North-Western Provinces which 
are now the theatre of the military insurrection, and of 
which the majority of the mutineers are natives. At that 
time the country round Delhi and Agra was under the 
sceptre of the Mahrattas, and one would have supposed that 
the English, if known there at all, would be known in asso- 
ciation with the violences of the early Governors-General. 
But Lurrvutxan, though in his infancy he heard every kind 
of fable about the English which fear, ignorance, or super- 
stition could invent, admits that the stories always bore one 
qualification. The Feringhees were inexorably just. They 
swerved not from “ the rule of Sotomon the son of Davin.” 
And now, whether it be true or not that North-Western 
India has been governed for half a century with the wisdom 
of Sotomon its present condition shows with what a weight 
of law and order our dominion must have pressed upon it. 
All the sins which are denounced in the Old Testament, and 
which, in their full wickedness, can scarcely be understood 
out of the East, seem to be raging in these unhappy pro- 
vinces. The Extortioner, the Robber of the Poor, the 
Violent Man, and the Unjust Judge, have taken possession 
of the land. We are told that when the mutiny broke out, 
the first thought of the villagers was to rob the Sepoys of 
their plunder, next to attack the more redoubtable English, 
and, failing these, to march against their neighbours. All 
over the Upper Provinces, village is engaged in private war 
with village. ‘Every man’s hand is against his fellow,” is a 
phrase which—from constant repetition, and from that resi- 
duum of order which always remains amid the most violent 
European convulsions—has lost the greater part of its signifi- 
cance ; but, if we understand it with the nakedest literal- 
ness, we may perhaps gain an idea of the present condition 
of Upper India. 

It is one consolation, after all we have suffered, that Eng- 
lishmen now know a little too much about their “ Hindoo 
fellow-subjects” to be spooney about them. When the country 
is resettled, the measures adopted will not be tinged with 
any trace of misbegotten sentimentalism. The suggestion of 
the Zimes that Delhi should be razed to the ground, may be 
objectionable as a piece of mere vengeance ; but it is certain 
that something will have to be done to make the city and 
dynasty of the Moguls a warning instead of a beacon. The 


extent to which Mahometan feeling in India has gone along 
with the hopes and prejudices of this sham Royalty, is indi- 
cated by a curious expression in the impudent proclamation 
of the mutineers. The King of Ovupg is alluded to not as 
King or Sultan of Oupr, but only as “ruler of Lucknow.” 
It is notorious that the assumption by the Anglo-Indian 
Government of the right to make the Nawab of Oude into a 
King, has been for years the pet grievance of the mock 
Sovereigns at Delhi; and now we find that the mutineers, 
alluding to but one act of State policy, and that a measure 
which has been resented exclusively by Mahometans, allude 
to it in language which shows that the sovereignty of the 
Moguls has always been regarded by Mahometans as supreme 
in the Peninsula. So enduring and powerful a loadstone of 
disaffection must of course be deprived of its properties. 
All further speculation is premature ; but we repeat that 
we congratulate ourselves on the knowledge of India and 
Orientals which our countrymen have acquired. We shall 
not now be at the mercy of politicians like Mr. Layarp, 
who. because he once lived on terms of familiarity with a 
tribe of pastoral Koords, claims a monopoly of information 
on Oriental nature, even when its bad qualities are solidified 
by a perverted civilization. Mr. Disraett, too, will be some 
time before he again obtains a hearing for views on India 
which are evidently intended to carry a few steps further that 
foolish theory of the inherent superiority of Eastern races 
which he first put off on the world in his political novels. 
Doubtless the attempt to civilize and moralize Hindostan 
is not quite hopeless; but we may as well abandon it if 
we forget we have to combat the base instincts of a nature 
which, from all time, has exhibited ineradicable affinities for 
cruelty, treachery, and superstition. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT DUBLIN. 


HE British Association for the Advancement of Science 
has done much to make good the promise which it carries 
about with it in its name. The encouragement and sym- 
pathy of which it is prodigal, the stimulus which it furnishes 
to thought, the results it gives tp the world, and the com- 
parisons between different lines of inquiry which it renders 
possible, have confirmed to English science that great place 
in the circle of European knowledge which it is useless to 
deny that we were at one time close upon losing. And all 
that it has done has been accomplished without other appli- 
ances than such as every energetic set of Englishmen can 
command. There are not a few men of science who, from 
contemplating the air of stately dignity which Government 
patronage throws around their pursuits in some countries, or 
from admiration of the ease with which certain difficulties 
of the discoverer are smoothed over by imperial munificence, 
have fallen into the habit of speaking with sullen discontent 
of the relations which connect science and the State in 
England. But it is at all events some consolation that an 
instrument of knowledge, pretty nearly as powerful as an 
Academy, has been created among us by simple voluntary 
exertion, self-help, and self-reliance. The British Association 
has succeeded in a thoroughly English way. It has been 
denounced, ridiculed, and sneered at. Its objects have been 
misrepresented and its uses denied. This is the baptism of 
English nationality. Vilification falls as naturally to the lot 
of a novelty in England as fagging and flogging to that of 
English youth. It is unpleasant for the time, but somehow, 
and very unaccountably, it does good. Both men and insti- 
tutions are better for their early trials, and something more 
virile and perdurable is the result than could be produced by 
all the coddling and drilling in creation. 
It is remarkable that, though the old joke against the 
Association used to be that it was a mere dining-club for 
promoting conversation between professors and rural alder- 
men, it has not had the effect of stimulating superficiality. 
On the contrary, something which may be called—though 
not in an unfavourable sense—superficial, would be ex- 
tremely profitable to English science. The British Associa- 
tion would deserve well of all classes if it could infuse the 
literary element, in larger quantities, into the productions of 
scientific writers. There is at present a divorce between 
Literature and Science in England, from which both suffer. 


Science moves in an over-narrow sphere, and an unnatural 
_ prominence is given to the feeblest forms of Literature. 

England is, we imagine, the only country in which the con- 
ventional primacy of the world of thought is assigned to 
men who appeal, not to the intellect, but exclusively to the 
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sensibilities, or even to lower faculties. In France, a few 
years ago, Eugene Sug had more readers than Araco; but 
there was not a lounger on the Boulevard who, however 
enthusiastically devoted to his fewilleton, would have pro- 
fessed to place Araco below Sug. It is only in England 
that the intelligent foreigner who has pointed so many 
illustrations would, on inquiring for a great writer, be 
directed to a serialist. The public taste is, in fact, becoming 
emasculate for want of virile feeding. We are tired of 
this. We are sick of seeing the honours of Mind 
awarded to small jokers and washy sentimentalists. 
The balance will never be righted unless science, and 
particularly natural science, assume their just place in 
popular esteem. This will never be effected by baby 
books. There is enough of popular science on the railway- 
stalls, but it is ground so very small that a strong digestion 
revolts from it. It isthe very pap of knowledge. What we 
waut is, not that there should be a class of popular scientific 
writers—of and Nicnots—standing apart from 
the really great, but that the really great should learn to 
write for a public which is not quite within the inmost 
adytum of initiation. We want English discoverers to 
write as ARaco did systematically, and as HerscueL does 
occasionally and fragmentarily. The undertaking is newer 
and more arduous in England than it seems to be at first 
sight. English is not like French—it is not a language 
through which the thought shines as through a pure translu- 
cent medium. It must be mixed and manipulated with 
infinite labour, and with much acquired skill, before it will 
show the thought without distorting it. That men of science 
believe they can write without learning to write is the grand 
cause of the imperfect appreciation of which they often com- 
plain. Exceptions must be made for a few writers—for 
Wuewe.t, Owen, Herscnet, and Mrs. Somervitte—but, 
as « general ryle, when a great light of English science leaves 
his symbols, he speaks in a God-forgotten jargon, which it is 
stupefaction to listen to and a punishment to read. Surely 
the simplicity of Nature has nothing in common with periods 
which run off, like a hyperbola, into infinite space—surely 
her homogeneity is not reflected in colloquialisms hustled 
iu from the French, or in technical hybrids begotten between 
English and Greek. 

The advancement of science is an object in which all gene- 
rations are interested, but the widest diffusion of a taste for 
natural science is one of the most urgent needs of the present 
day. The British Association has done much to encourage 
it, and may do more. The attempt to engraft the natural 
sciences on the normal course of our universities, though 
begun and prosecuted in good faith, has borne fruit so 
scanty as almost to give an air of absurdity to the experi- 
ment. ‘The failure may only be temporary, and may arise 
from the extreme tenacity of old studies, or it may be that 
inquiries which are necessarily in a condition of rapid pro- 
gress have proved inferior, for educational purposes, to the 
more fixed branches of knowledge. At all events it is pro- 
bable that classics, pure mathematics, and philosophy will 
stock the field of university education for some time to come. 
We are among those who look with dismay on some of the 
results of a system which braces the intellect and whets the 
imagination up to the highest capacities of both, without 

voviding sufficient exercise for the faculties of observation. 

he machine so carefully polished and welded together, 
has not grist enough to grind, and too often turns pain- 
fully on itself. Above the monotony of commonplace 
beliefs in religion and politics which distinguishes the 
lower and middle portions of English Society, the 
younger part of the educated class struggles in a chaos of 
religious and political opinion. We hold it to be no light 
thing that numbers of promising young men should be 
drifting without compass between the poles of mental 
anarchy and mental slavery, in that dreary navigation which 
offers no haven to the weary spirit, but cynicism, pyrrhonism, 
or superstition. The ordinary cure prescribed by good 
meu for the morbid restlessness which never was more 
common than at present, is in fact the Anglican and Pro- 
testant substitute for retiring into a monastery. A specimen of 
it may be seen in the advice given under similar circumstances 
to Dr. Arnotp. But it should be known that in Nature 
there are retreats calmer than the cloister. The true sana- 
tive for a disease which has arisen from consigning one set 
of powers to complete inaction, is to be found in that great 
domain in which there is an end to contradiction and no 
place for doubt—in which there are few unfulfilled expec- 
tations, no stagnation disguising itself as intellectual self- 


denial, no effort without promise, no life without result, 
Part of Dr. Newmay’s early notoriety was won by a bitter 
attack on Sir Ropert Peet for exalting the recommendations 
of the study of Nature. Dr. Newman’s own career is the 
best commentary on the Tamworth reading-room contro. 
versy. The visitor at Dublin who wishes to compare two 
systems of discipline should turn from the Association and 
the savans to the Catholic University and Dr. Newman, and 
to the Prelate, great in astronomical knowledge, whom both 
the University and its Rector are bound to obey. 


WHAT IT IS TO BE A JUDGE. 


Pere in general haye very little idea of the amount 
of a Judge’s ordinary work. Every one, of course, knows 
that the Common Law Judges sit in Court—in blue gowns, 
or red, as the case may be—for five or six hours a-day during 
four terms, the average Jength of which is not much more 
than three weeks; and there seems to have been a notion 
prevalent that all the rest of the year, with the exception of 
the time taken up by a pleasant tour now and then on circuit, 
might be spent in any way and at any place that suited the 
fancy of those fortunate public servants. It must have been 
some such misapprehension as this that gave birth to the 
Commission which has recently reported on the judicial busi- 
ness of the Superior Courts. Uncompromising economists 
were haunted with the idea, that the country did not get 
full value for the liberal salaries which it bestows on the judi- 
cial staff, and the first task of the Commissioners was to place 
upon record a detailed history of the normal life and occupa- 
tion of a Judge of the Courts at Westminster. Mr. Baron 
BraMWELL, whose experiences were noted down as typical 
of the general duties of himself and his brethren, gave his 
evidence with a minuteness which must satisfy the greediest 
lover of returns that the House of Commons can produce. 
Any one who is in doubt how far a seat upon the Bench 
would suit his tastes, may now learn in five minutes the 
pleasures and annoyances, the toils and the relaxations which 
the position affords. The general ¢onclusion is, we think, 
that the post is about as enjoyable,a one as any active- 
minded man could desire, but that it is very far from being 
the quasi sinecure it has been sometimes considered. So 
far as the available returns afford any test, the business of 
the Courts appears to be at least as heavy now as it was 
in 1830, when the number of Judges was raised from twelve 
to fifteen. There is, of course, a natural tendency to an 
increase in the judicial as in every other department of public 
business; but this has, up to the present time, been about 
balanced by the abolition of formal and ministerial duties, 
consequent on modern improvements in the procedure and 
practice of the Courts, and by the relief afforded by the 
institution of the County Court system. Besides the regular 
Term duties, there are now sittings in Banco after almost 
every Term, sittings in the Court of Error, Old Bailey work— 
which is taken by the different judges in rotation—Wisi Prius 
hearings—generally before the chiefs, but frequently requiring 
the aid of one or more of the puisne judges—besides attend- 
ances at the House of Lords, on which occasions the number 
of judges is seldom less than ten. All this occupies a good 
many days in the year, and the turns of chamber business 
which come round periodically to the puisne judges, consume 
a large proportion of their remaining leisure. 

Putting the sacred Long Vacation out of consideration, 
Mr. Baron Bramwett calculates that he may possibly get 
through his share of all these various duties, and still have 
as many as forty-four days of so-called leisure. If all this 
time were given to relaxation, the Bench would, perhaps, 
be an easier post than most others in these toiling days ; but 
the public business of his Court is far from being the whole 
that a Judge has to do. There are tax questions to be heard, 
and assistance to be given in Equity whenever a case 
involving special legal points seems to the CHANCELLOR to 
require the presence of a Common Law Judge. Now and 
then, as an extrajudicial favour, a judge undertakes to 
decide a case as a sort of arbitrator; and, besides these 
occasional calls upon his time, he has his notes of evidence 
to prepare whenever a new trial is moved for, and his 
judgments to write in cases which have been reserved for 
further consideration. If he has any leisure left, he may 
occvpy it advantageously in reading the reports, which are 
now so voluminous that most advocates in large practice 
give up the attempt to make themselves masters of the mul- 
titudes of decisions that are annually printed, 
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This is Mr. Baron Bramwetu’s picture of Judicial life ; 
and he must be a very hard taskmaster indeed, who would 
wish to exact more labour from men who are expected to 
bring all their faculties fresh and clear to the discharge of 
their important duties. There is no doubt that judicial 
business admits of a good deal of compression. A Judge who 
has not time to give a good judgment may very easily dash 
off a bad one; but it would not be very good economy to 
destroy the quality for the sake of increasing the quantity of 
judge-made law. To some extent this is done, and must be 
done, in the County Courts, where two or three hundred 
decisions are often given in a day ; but we want something 
better than County Court judgments in Westminster Hall, 
and we can readily believe Mr. Baron Bramwett’s dictum 
that it is very easy to write a judgment, but not very easy 
to write a good one. The mischief of a bad judgment 
is, not merely that it gives to one man that which belongs 
to another, but that the law is left in a state of un- 
certainty which is most detrimental to the public. All 
lawyers will recognise the truth of the following graphie 
sketch of the results of an erroneous judgment :— 
“You do not settle the law by it; for as long as a 
case is decided upon a wrong principle, although the Courts 
may abide by it, because they consider it their duty not to 
overrule the judgment of a court of co-ordinate jurisdiction, 
yet you are continually having attempts made to distinguish 
other cases from it ; so that at length the case gets nibbled, 
and carped at, and shaken, till somehow or other it is gone.” 
When it is remembered that this process of wriggling out of 
a wrong, or, to use Baron BramMwe.t’s euphemism, an 
“unfortunate” judgment, may stretch over ten or twenty 
years—to the infinite embarrassment and loss of all suitors 
whose rights may depend on similar questions—it is not 
easy to overrate the importance of giving the Judges ample 
time for the consideration of difficult points. There is 
another equally important consideration which ought not to 
be forgotten in fixing the amount of work to be exacted 
from the Judges. To be well up to his work, a Judge ought 
to be familiar with subjects of every kind. He should know 
how the world is going on, and have some sort of acquain- 
tance with a thousand matters which are common knowledge 
to those who mix in society, but which would greatly 
trouble a mere judgment-making machine if they chanced 
to come before him in the course of an action. To adopt 
the language of Mr. Justice CoLermpgr, “if you make it 
impossible for a Judge to go into society, or to cultiyate 
liberal pursuits, you not only do him harm, but eventually 
you do very considerable harm to the profession ; and what- 
ever in this sense is injurious to the profession is equally so 
to the public.” 

It is very certain that you cannot prolong the hours spent 
in actual work by the Bench without increasing in the same 
proportion the labour of the bar. Once admit the principle 
of exacting from the Judges the utmost labour of which 
human nature is capable, and how long would the Long 
Vacation be allowed to survive? It is, we believe, a recog- 
nised statistical fact, that lawyers are a long-lived race, and 
any one who wished to cite examples of vigorous intellects 
unimpaired by many years, would point at once to the Law 
Lords, who, in the evening of their days, are more than a 
match for most men in the vigour of youth. All men have 
not the force of a Lynpnuarst, the brilliancy of a BrouaHam, 
or the endurance of a CAMPBELL ; but we don't believe that 
even their powers would have held out if they had not 
enjoyed the occasional Jeisure which some exacting politicians 
begrudge to the Bench. It is the Long Vacation which 
saves our leading advocates from sinking under the pressure 
of the enormous work which they get through in the course 
of the legal year, and we should think it a public calamity 
if this privilege of the profession were endangered by any 
new arrangement of the business of the Courts. If the regu- 
lations of Westminster Hall had been made in the nineteenth 
century, we should doubtless have had a perfectly symme- 
trical system of sittings without any such unprofitable 
expenditure of time as that which is now allowed between 
the middle of August and the beginning of November. 
Fortunately, our ancestors fixed the different Terms in 
the most anomalous fashion, without the smallest regard 
to a uniform distribution of time ; and it was rather by a 
happy chance than out of any deliberate wisdom, that the 
lawyers were indulged with their Long Vacation. We 
hope they may long be allowed to retain a privilege which, 
if it had not been sanctioned by old habits, would certainly 
not be conceded now ; and we are glad to find that the 


Commission has steadily set its face against the sordid 
and mistaken theory that a Judge ought to be driven and 
worked more unmercifully than a South Carolina nigger 
or a hand in a Manchester mill. 


THE ROYAL SURREY GARDENS. 
W- have not yet got to understand a Joint-Stock Company. 


It is, in its effects, like mesmerism, or one of the new 
anwsthetics—a mystery. As soon as ever a gentleman comes’ 
within the weird influence of a Board-room he is no longer his 
own master. He is under a spell—in the reverse way, how- 
ever, as virtue generally goes out of him, and all sorts of evil 
spirits enter. While the Director is simply possessed with some 
single form of mischief—generally not ranging above fatuity or 
freuzy—and while only a choice selection of imps takes posses- 
sion of the Secretary and Deputy Chairman, the seven devils 
in person seem to enter into the Governor or Chairman. How 
else, for example, can we account for the present possessed 
state of Mr. Denison, Chairman of the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company? The demoniacs in Scripture are spoken of 
as wallowing and foaming, tearing and cursing; and blas-, 
phemy, spiteful biting, and kicking, are the recognised forms 
of possession. This looks not unlike Mr. Denison’s case. He 
is a gentleman of name and fortune and good lineage, he 
is a veteran Parliament man, and at present represents a 
great county. He has, too, a son who is a very accomplished 
person, who is a Q.C., who casts bells, and builds churches, and 
delivers lectures, and who is specially the author of Big Ben, 
the great Westminster Bell. He is also the great promoter 
of the fine new Church at Doncaster, and moreover he is 
learned in clocks. Father and son are, indeed, quite models 
in their way, and, though not, perhaps, without their charae- 
teristic faults, people of mark. But just look at this worthy 
pair in the board-room of the Great Northern. We are not 
going to characterize the scene, or to make strong observa- 
tions about the little oath which the Chairman rapped out. 
Considering him to be, as we have said, not his own master, 
we are thankful Mr. Denison did not take to scratching his 
shareholders as well as swearing at them. 

But this is only one form of the change which comes over 
a man when he becomes a Director. Circe’s cup turned 
some of its victims into hogs, and some into asses. Drunken- 
ness sometimes takes the frenzied, sometimes the maudlin 
form. If to be a Director teaches an M.P. the language and 
bearing of a surly cabman, it transmogrifies the maker of 
M.P.’s into—it is Mr. Coppock’s own confession—a fool. 
He talks plaintively about “my personal want of judg- 
ment or common-sense in this Company,” and so on. 
Now Mr. Coprpock has certainly not, in public estima- 
tion, the reputation of being at all deficient either in judg- 
ment or common-sense. Much the reverse. The world 
gives him the credit of possessing these practical gifts in a 
very rare form of excellence. He has, in his varied expe- 
rience, to do with not a few delicate and difficult transac- 
tions, which require the exercise of intellectual keenness and 
vigour, a quick appreciation of character, and an intuitive 
speed of judgment. This is Mr. Coppock, of Cleveland-row— 
the famous Parliamentary agent. And yet he, as a Director, 
almost professes himself to be a fool. To be sure, it was 
under that most painful alternative in which he was charged 
with being something worse. That charge, however, Mr. 
Coprock denies, and denies indignantly. But he says, in 
effect, “I am a fool. Not choosing to plead guilty to what 
has been insinuated, I must accept the charge of folly, 
fatuity, imbecility, childishness.” 

This, we say, is remarkable. A Joint-Stock Company 
changes a man’s very being—it robs the gentleman of his 
manners, and the wise man of his head. But it goes 
further. Not only does a Company make a fool of a 
man, but, as it seems, it makes him incapable even of 
knowing right from wrong. There is such a thing in 
morals as colour-blindness. Mr. Coprock seems to labour 
under it. Black and white are to a Board of Directors, 
sitting round a green table, indistinguishable. His de- 
fence against Mr. Coompe and M. JuLtien—one of whom; 
by the way, seems an intemperate, and the other a very 
foolish, person—is that in the matter of the Surrey Gardens, 
he went into the thing reluctantly; and a very odd reason 
he offers for his reluctance to join the Company. “T 
originally joined it reluctantly,” because “I thought the 
Company would be profitable, or I should not have embarked 


my entire and large debt in the risk.” Mr. Corppock hardly 
sees, we think, the force of the charge made against him, 
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The charge is, that the Surrey Gardens were an unsaleable 
and losing property—that Mr. Coprock was a large creditor 
of the insolvent proprietor, Mr. TyLer—that Mr. TyLer 
had no means of paying Mr. Coppock, except by getting 
a fancy price for the gardens—that such fancy price, viz., 
14,000l., was procured by getting up a company, to whom 
the gardens were assigned—their market value being 
not 14,000/., but 7000/,—and that 11,000/. of this 14,000/. 
was assigned, in the shape of shares, to Mr. Coppock— 
shares which, he tells us, he thought would turn out profitable. 
Now the pinch of this charge is, that the Gardens were not 
worth 14,000/. Mr. Coprock’s reply is, not that the Gardens 
were worth 14,000/., but—“I had advanced to Mr. TYLER 
the full value.” Well, suppose he had. Suppose that Mr. 
Coppock had advanced not only 14,000/., but 40,000/., to Mr. 
TyLer—what of that? What signifies it what “his charge 
upon the Gardens” was, when the question is as to the 
worth of the Gardens themselves? Mr. CoomBeE asserts, 
in an affidavit which Mr. Coppock calls “substantially 
untrue,” that Mr. Coppock charged the Gardens with a price 
which they were not worth. He states, also, that a dividend 
of 10 per cent. was declared by the Directors, Mr. Coppock 
being one, when the concern was insolvent; and in his 
justification we observe that Mr. Coprock does not under- 
take to notice this point. Mr. Coomse, moreover, goes 
on to say, that, while the concern was insolvent, they “adver- 
tised for more capital,” and procured rooo/. or 2000/. ; and 
this point, and it is a mere question of fact, we must do 
Mr. Coppock the justice to say he disposes of in the most 
summary manner. “We could not and did not take any 
measure to increase our capital.” This is direct and con- 
clusive, of course, as is the advertisement purporting to 
have been inserted in the Zimes of 24th April, but which, 
in the face of this declaration, we consider to be a pure 
fiction, It ran :—“ Royal Surrey Gardens, &c.—The Directors 
having paid a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, 
are ready to issue shares of 10/, each at par, if applied for by 
the 11th of May,” 

But whatever view we take of Mr. Coppock’s personal 
conduct in this matter, we decidedly should like the Surrey 
Gardens wound up. At least we should, we own it with 
entire humiliation, like to see the sort of thing which would 
come out under Mr. Linxater’s hands. At this dull time 
of the year it would be as good asa play. Just think of 
Mr. Coppock—of an hard-headed, shrewd, intelligent man 
of law, being, as he says, done by his connexion with a 
dealer in wild beasts. We should like to know what 
induced Mr. Coprock’s normal taste for curious specula- 
tions in menageries. And then, as he says, this speculation 
failed. This year, we are told, the proceeds of the Gardens 
have been nothing as compared with the first season. How 
is this? Mr. Coppock and his brother Directors not only 
had the finest conceivable season for outdoor amusements, 
but they invested this year in Mr. Spurczon—surely he 
attracted. Or was it that he and M. Ju.tren neutralized 
each other? Mansit odor perhaps, and the savour of 
Sunday piety probably turned the stomach of Monday. So 
the two things could not go on together. JvULLIEN, the 
fanatic of the orchestra, and Spurcgon, the artist of the 
pulpit, were at cross purposes. M. JuLLIEN says that his 
salary was only paid in shares—how is it with Mr. Spur- 
ceon? Has he also received assignats? Will he figure 
in the schedule of the “Royal Surrey Gardens Company 
(limited)” as debtor or creditor? Does Mr. SpurcEon, or 
do Mr. Spurcgon’s deacons, hire the gardens? And what 
of the Sunday receipts? Or are there any receipts ? 
And perhaps Mr. Coprock himself may be one of Mr. 
Spurceon’s deacons—though his antecedents would hardly 
lead us to expect that he had entered even the Dis- 
senting diaconate. Or, again, have the Directors loaned 
the Gardens to Mr. Spurceoy, or to Mr. Spurceon’s 
friends, merely upon the religious ground? If Mr. Coppock 
is a disinterested patron of Nonconformist homiletics, it only 
adds to our estimate of the versatility and unexpected 
characteristics of a man of genius. We own that we 
feel some little curiosity on all these points—a mere 
blameable, low, prying, meddling curiosity. But there it is. 
We should like, in the interests of statistical science, to 
examine the average earnings of the Surrey Gardens under 
the reign of the lions, which it seems did not pay—under 
Vesuvius in eruption, which we suppose was equally un- 
profiteble—under Spurcron also in eruption—and under 
JULLIEN roaring and Axgont carolling. If, after all, it 


Mr. Spurceon, and that the young preacher has not turned 
out a profitable commercial speculation, we cannot argue 
strongly for the permanence of his popularity. Even a pulpit 
lion, who does not make a suburban music-room pay, has 
not a long lease of British success. Mr. Coppock now, in a 
fine vein of humility, deplores the mistakes of “ amateur direc. 
tors of a place of public amusement.” He has his consolations, 
Militavi non sine gloria. He has brought Mr. Spurceoy 
before the public ; he has paid a dividend of to per cent. out 
of a bankrupt concern ; and he has shown that his Parlia- 
mentary duties do not interfere with his personal devotions 
to the interests of music, religion, charity, and a profitable 
investment. He has advertised Mr. Spurceon, Madame 
M. But none of the celebrities pay, 
Like many other great men, Mr, Coppock, we fear, has 
mistaken his vocation. He has tried to combine the irre- 
concileables. The stars of the orchestra and of the pulpit 
have shot malign influences on the stage common to two 
such notables as SpurcEon and ; and Mr. Coprpock, 
though one of the cleverest men of the day, has, under the 
frenzy incidental to all Directorship, lost what he never lost 
before—his head. rhe 


M. GUIZOT ON BELGIUM. 


N a recent number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. Guizot 
has given expression to the feelings with which he received 
the intelligence oF the late crisis in the constitutional history of 
Belgium. It is natural that a statesman, so long the leader of 
constitutional liberty in France, should watch with intense interest 
the struggles of a free country so near to him, and should reserve 
for the politicians of Belgium the lessons of experience and the 
results of reflection which the existing state of affairs in France 
prevents his offering to his own countrymen. At present, the 
position of M. Guizot seems to us underrated, and his services 
to Europe undervalued in England. It is one of the hasty 
generalities of the day, that the rule of li men will not do, 
and that France wants men who will act not think. The 
past history of M. Guizot, and those who stand on the same foot- 
ing with him, is misjudged, partly because a sweeping assertion 
that they were pedants and doctrinaires saves alike the trouble 
of thought and inquiry, and_ partly beeause even the outlines of 
the constitutional history of France are unknown. The time will 
come when the efforts and the successes of the champions of 
liberty will be known and appreciated. It is wonderful, not that 
they did so little, but that they did so much. They had to 
struggle against a Tr» bureaucracy, a fanatical priesthood, a 
~ demoralized by the thirst for —. glory, and by the 
Gidruption of family life, and against a king, faithless, selfish, and 
cunning. They were at last foiled by the unconquerable foibles and 
vices of that king. Had France been as fortunate as Belgium in her. 
monarch, she would still have been free. Now that the blow 
has fallen, and liberty is crushed, what are the men who once 
upheld it to do but to examine into the growth of the evils under 
which France is suffering, and to seek in the history of free states 
for the laws of political fluctuations? This is what they are 
doing ; and their work will save their country, if it is capable of 
being saved. A nation cannot be saved by a rule which death 
may terminate any day, and which it must terminate before many 
years are passed. It can only be saved by the collective wisdom, 
expressed or unexpressed, which it contains; and at present the 
general wisdom of France finds its expression in the writings of 
what are called the literary men—of the men, that is, who t. 
and write rather than do nothing while they are forbidden to act 
—of such men as MM. Guizot, de Tocqueville, and de Monta- 
lembert. 

When, therefore, one of these men seizes an occasion like the 
Belgian crisis to make a kind of political manifesto, all that he 
says should be received with the greatest respect and the most 
willing attention. The warnings which M. Guizot addresses to 
the Liberal party in Belgium come from him witha very different 
force from that which they would possess if they proceeded from 
aman less eminent, and of less experience. He can appeal to 
the saddest recollections of his own life, when he entreats a 
defeated Opposition never to hint thata outside 
the walls of Pociemeat will retrieve their fortunes. The popular 
tumults of the Belgian towns were full of bad omen to a man 
who could never forget the Revolution of February. “It is 
said,” exclaims M. Guizot, “that one of the leading adversaries 
of the proposed Bill, and of the Catholic party, cried out one 
day, not ina public debate, but in the freedom of private con- 
versation, ‘ You will be conquered constitutionally, or else expelled 
by a revolution.’ How strangely foolish and blind was such a 
speech! In 1848, at the gates of Belgium, a great Government, 
which had not been conquered constitutionally, was expelled by 
a revolution. What was the result for freedom P as it the 
Parliamentary Opposition that reaped the fruit of the victory of 
the streets? “Was it the Government only that was conquered 
and expelled ?” 

The Liberal Opposition in the Belgian Chambers should there- 


should be found that Mr. Coprock only acts Barnum to 


fore, above all things, treat the disputed Bill as a matter to be 
decided entirely by the Assembly itself. And M. Guizot thinks 
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they were wrong in the course they took in the Assembly. 
They ought not, he says, to seek in legislation for safeguards 

ainst Catholicism. In two admirable passages, equal in style 
and thought to anything he has ever written, he points out that 
the real strength of the Liberal party lies, firstly, in the altered 
position which the Church occupies with regard to the State in 
modern times, and secondly, in the mere fact of the existence of 
a free Government. During many centuries, he says, the 
Church was not only allied to the State, but associated in the 

wers and the business of the State. It was not only influential, 

t temporally powerful by the functions it discharged as well 
as by the position and the riches it enjoyed, and it shared 
more or less largely, more or less directly, with the temporal 
sovereign, the government of society. his state of things 
no longer exists. Slowly, laboriously, but decisively, by the 
united efforts of princes and peoples, the Church has been 
driven from the world and obliged to retreat within itself. 
To say that the State is now become atheistical, is to betray 
an utter confusion of ideas, and to couch a complete false- 
hood in revolting language. What is true is that the State 


- is become lay. The distinction between the spiritual and the 


temporal order of things has passed into the region of accepted 
ideas—it is realized as a fact, and made a part of institutions. The 
Roman Catholic Church has thus to undergo a transformation to 
which it adapts itself with difficulty. But there is no doubt that, 
sooner or later, the State will take care that this transformation 
is complete. Meanwhile, those who long to see this process 
hastened, and the State emancipated from ecclesiastical inter- 
ference, should abstain from petty measures of annoyance, and 
should regard the Church, while she is struggling through a stage 
of difficulty and novelty, with a large minded and indulgent 
patience. Belgium possesses a general guarantee against eccle- 
siastical usurpations much more efficacious than any administra- 
tive or legislative precautions can be. This guarantee is to be 
found in the existence of political liberty, of parliamentary dis- 
cussion, and of the continual publicity of affairs. The mere fact 
of the presence of the Liberal party in the National Assemblies, 
is the most powerful check and the strongest barrier against 
the invasion of a spirit adverse to that of the country and the 
age. 

Besides making these general remarks, M. Guizot enters fully 
into the — question of the advisability of permitting the 
projected Bill to become law. Charity is the distinguishing fea- 
ture of Christianity, he says, and in order to be truly active it 
must be entirely unfettered. What a charitable person wishes 
to do he ought to be: allowed to do. To this proposition we 
should conceive objections of very considerable weight might 
reasonably be made. - But we must understand it as practically’ 
limited by the terms of the proposed law. We cannot think that 
M. Guizot would give a perfectly free course to the capricious 
charity of individuals. But if he only means that charity should 
be uncontrolled to the utmost point consistent with the well-being 
of the State, and that sufficient precaution had been taken in the 
proposed Bill to ensure that the charities of Belgium would 
not pass the limit, his proposition is very intelligible. If 
legislative safeguards were all that was required to pre- 
vent charities becoming noxious and dangerous, the secu- 
rities of the proposed Bill seem ample. The State is to 
judge, in the first place, whether charities are desirable, and 
is afterwards to superintend their management. The question 
raised was not whether the safeguards were sufficient, but whether, 
under the actual circumstances of Belgium, the foundation of 
new corporate religious bodies was not necessarily an evil. We 
cannot speak on such a point—no foreigner can be absolutely 
sure that he knows another country well enough to doso. Even 
M. Guizot, who says that he has studied Belgium for years, and 
knows men of all parties there intimately, owns that he can but 
form an imperfect judgment. But we must confess that we are 
not quite satisfied with the argument adduced by M. Guizot 
from the example of Protestant States, and especially from 
England, to show that private charities may be suffered to exist 
uncontrolled by the State. The general policy of England has 
certainly favoured the freedom of private charity ; but England 
has not had Romanism to contend with. At the critical 
time of English religious history, in the latter half of the 
reign of Elizabeth, when Protestantism was established, the 
measures taken were very decisive. It was a fair fight, 
without much tolerance on either side; and the Protestants, 
backed by the Crown, had the best of it. The charitable 
institutions of this country have never been an instrument 
in the hands of a religious body adverse to the temporal 
liberties of the subject. The Protestants being successful, intro- 
duced not only a lay surveillance over charities, but made the 
charities lay institutions, in the management of which the clergy 
take a part, but which they do not use for their own purposes. 
Such a question as that agitating Belgium, therefore, never 
occurs in England. Roman Catholicism was first got rid of by 
the high hand of power, and then, when Protestantism was esta- 
blished, the charitable bodies were no longer sources of even 
possible danger to liberty. 

The Roman Catholic religion is a very great difficulty in the way 
of constitutional liberty, and there is no use concealing or denying 
this. Wedo not mean that it is an insuperable difficulty, or 
that it need be a permanent one. But it is one that will press 
at one time or other on the liberties of all States where once it 


begins to operate. M. Guizot uses on this subject language in 
which we scarcely follow him. He repeatedly congratulates the 
Belgians on being Catholics, and implores them to remain os grey 
Christians as possible, because it is found that irreligion leads to 
anarchy, and thus destroys constitutional freedom. A philoso- 
hical Protestant may think and write thus, but ordinary men 
ind it very difficult to retain their consciousness and love of 
honesty when they back up a creed which they disbelieve and 
dread, simply because it is convenient for State purposes that 
other persons should be good believers. The Church may be 
doomed to undergo;the transformation of which M. Guizot speaks, 
but there are always individual agents by whom ge changes 
are produced; and it does not appear on the surface of things 
why men who think the cctubiialinens of religious corporations 
dangerous at the present moment, should not be forwarding the 
transformation by giving free utterance to their convictions. We 
do not mean to express an opinion that the Belgian Liberals 
were right or wrong, for that is a question of local politics ; but 
we think that most Englishmen would approve of those who 
were not deterred by calculations of the political expediencies of 
a creed from saying what pa A thought as to the dangers 
threatening the State. The result of M. Guizot’s Essay seems 
to us to be, that he sufficiently proves, from general con- 
siderations, that the Liberals of Bel sium should have con- 
fidence and patience, and should abstain from threatening 
or irritating their opponents; but that he does not show 
by any general reasoning, or any conclusive historical ana- 
logies, that, in the particular circumstances of a particular 
country, strong measures, like that of forbidding the esta- 
blishment of new religious corporations, may not be justifiable. 
We are thus remitted to the arena of local politics, and the 
issue can only be decided in Belgium itself. 


LIGHT LITERATURE IN FRANCE, 


PAMPHLET called Thirty Years of French Literature, by 

M. Masson, an assistant master of Harrow, which has been 
lately brought to our notice, appears to us remarkable enough to 
demand some attention. M. Masson is a Frenchman, who has, 
we believe, long been resident in this country, and writes its lan- 
guage with singular force and purity. Some time since, the 
editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes offered a prize of rool. for 
an Essay on the Decay of French Literature during the present 
century, and, without becoming a candidate for the prize, 
M. Masson has addressed to his adopted countrymen some 
remarks upon the recent literary history of their neighbours, 


‘| which are curious, interesting, and singularly full of knowledge, 


but which seem to us to take a gloomier view of France and 
French society than the circumstances call for. 

M. Masson’s pamphlet deals successively with the poetry, the 
drama, and the romance of the last two generations; and after 
going through the land from Dan to Beersheba, he pronounces it 
a sort of moral wilderness, in which nothing is to be found but a 
dreary atheistic materialism, haunted rather than varied by all 
sorts of unreal and sentimental efforts after something better and 
higher. We do not affect to possess so wide a knowledge of the 
subject as M. Masson shows; but we would submit to our 
readers some considerations upon the general subject which seem 
to us to be deserving of attention, although they are almost, if not 
altogether, ignored hy most of those who express opinions in the 
present day about the condition of French society. We will 
confine ourselves to that part of M. Masson’s Essay in which 
he stigmatizes, if not in express words at least by implication, 
the whole novel literature of France for the last thirty 
years, as the outward and visible sign of an unutterable cor- 
ruption, spread through the whole fabric of French society. 
We cannot by any means agree in so sweeping @ censure. 
It is true that many French writers deserve the severest re- 
Evhaton that can be applied to them. We could name books, 

y distinguished writers, which the vilest shop in Holywell- 
street could not expose for sale without coming under Lord 
Campbell's late Act. But we do not think that the works of such 
writers as Sue, Charles de Bernard, and Balzac, deserve to be 
described as “slow dissolvents upon the generous feelings of the 
heart, which leave us unfit to cope with the realities of life.” 
They are certainly not books for women or for children ; but to 
men, and especially to men able to make those allowances and 
deductions which are necessary in drawing from novels 
inferences as to life, they may, we think, be neither unneeded 
nor unimpressive sermons. Most of them, as far as our 
experience goes, contain scenes which might be wished away, 
but a & them can, to some extent, and with some reser- 
vations, depended upon as a man’s observations upon life 
addressed to his equals. Before we condemn books for their 
immorality, we must remember that novels are only possible in 
a very peculiar state of society, and that if they aim at repre- 
senting any portion of society as it exists, novelists must, 
from the nature of the case, confine their representations to a 
very small section of it. It is only when civilization has made 
much progress—when a class of persons sufficiently educated, 
and sufficiently at leisure to use books as toys, has arisen—and 
when, therefore, there is much luxury, and much idleness—~ 
that a novelist can be produced, or that novels could find readers. 
Such a society as we have described is sure to be in many 
ways immoral, and it is also sure to invest its immorality with a 
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grace which, no doubt, makes it more dangerous than the coarser 
vices of simpler times. Is it, then, not to be represented at all? 
We think it should; and we also think that such represen- 
tations are far from being calculated to injure those to whom 
they are addressed—the members, namely, of the society which 
they describe, or those who are hovering on its outskirts, or 
who have sufficient connexion with it to be able to understand 
and to sympathize with it. To our perceptions, such books as 
Balzac’s Scénes de la Vie d’un Célibataire, or George Sand’s 
Horace, are amongst the keenest of all conceivable satires upon 
the vices of which their authors disapprove; and though the 
virtues which they praise are flighty and unsteady enough, it 
would be hard to deny that, so far as they go, they really are 
virtues. 

A novel presupposes a certain degree of experience in its 
readers. pages of Gerfaut, may be called 
specifically immoral, and it is hardly possible to mention a book 
which, to a pure-minded man, who has seen something of life, 
would read a more terrible lesson of the danger of giving way 
to temptations which all men occasionally feel. The story 
turns, no doubt, upon the violation of the marriage tie, and it 
is true that M. de Bernard does not moralize upon the sin- 
fulness of breaking the seventh Commandment, but we know 
of no story which more fearfully illustrates the danger and the 
misery of a marriage without affection, or which sets the wicked- 
ness aud the shametul treachery of indulging an unlawful faney, 
merely by way of amusement, in a more lurid light. It may be 
objected that the principal character is a man of great power, 
who may be called “interesting,” and that he is ol vg the 
object, not of contempt, but of sympathy. Is it, however, the 
fact that men guilty of such vices are usually weak silly people, 
and would it be possible to impose upon men who have seen any- 
thing of the world by so shallow an expedient as that of repre- 
senting them as such in novels? 

M. Masson is rather severe upon the principle of art pour 
Vart—ot writing, that is, without any specific moral purpose. 
Surely, in so far as art is regulated by essential and eternal 
rules, it is its own justification. Art is but a version of life so 
contrived as to make a deep impression on the imagination. 
Unless, therefore, life is immoral, art can hardly be so. If, in 
point of fact, the wicked are not plagued like other men, neither 
tormented like other men, why should not the novelist say so? 
If the lessons of history are sometimes stern and hard to read, 
why should not those of fiction, which is its shadow, be so 
tooP A novelist is no more disrespectful to morality in simply 
imitating the world as he finds it, than the analyst is dis- 
respectful to geometry in representing the conic sections under 
algebraical forms. If, indeed, the novelist represents the world 
as worse than it is, that is a fault of art; and it is the more 
serious, because it may have bad moral consequences. We do 
not by any means deny that French writers of fiction have 
often erred in this matter, or that many of their books are 
very immoral indeed; but they do seem to us to have kept 
in view a fact which some of our most popular English 
novelists appear altogether to forget—the fact that a work 
of imagination ought to be considered, not as a child’s play- 
thing, but as a great and serious undertaking, to be executed 
according to the rules of its own art, and not to be mutilated 
for the sake of pointing any moral which may strike the fancy 
of the writer. 


M. Masson gives some little countenance, and in which far too 
many of our own countrymen indulge. We cannot think, and 
do not beheve, that France is utterly corrupt and degraded ; 
and it annoys us to see how frequently Frenchmen of consider- 
able talent and knowledge use language which implies that it is. 
We honour and love our own country beyond all others in the 
world, and we see much to dislike, and something to blame, in 
the French character; but surely it is worse than illiberal 
to deny that France is one of the very greatest nations that 
the world ever saw, or that its position in European politics 
and literature can only be considered as second even to our own 
by those who enter far more fervently into English forms of 
thought than any but Englishmen ever will. Where there is 
such vast power, so magnificent a history, such a wonderful 
accumulation of every gift that can adorn humanity, there must 
be great virtues. Mere military glory implies a great deal, but 
there is in France infinitely more than that. There must be a 
great deal of salt in a society of 35,000,000 souls which is not 
too corrupt to form a single, orderly, compact, and homogeneous 
body. We are all brought so near together in these days of 
railroads, that every member of the great European republic 
affects every other. England is certainly not very corrupt nor 
utterly effete, and if she is not, we may be sure that there 
must be a great deal of good in those with whom our inter- 
course is so constant aad familiar. It would be to us the 
saddest thing in the world to be forced to think very ill of the 
social condition of such near neighbours and close allies; and 
we do not see that French light literature by any means obliges 
us to do so. Our views of morals may be widely different 


irom theirs, and our practice may or may not be better, but 
we firmly believe that the principal difference between the 
novelists of the two countries is, that in France they address 
the most plain-spoken, and in England the most reserved, of 
modern nations. 


THE GALLERIES OF ETCHINGS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS 
AT MANCHESTER. 


A FAR greater amount of spirit and delicacy can be attained 

by the process of etching than by line-engraving. In etching, 
the metal plate is first covered with a thin varnish, on which the 
artist draws his design libera manu with a fine-pointed needle, 
Then he pours aquafortis over the plate, which corrodes or bites 
away as much of the metal as has been exposed to its action by 
the graving-tool, the varnish protecting all the rest of the surface 
from the operation of the acid. The advantage of this process 
over every other is, that an artist is enabled to perpetuate in 
every impression of his etched plate all the freshness and freedom 
of his original design. There is no secondary process, as it were 
of translation, by which the spirit of the first conception may run 
the risk of being dulled or modified. Accordingly, this rapid 
and delicate method of engraving has always been a favourite 
with inventive artists, and the process was carried to a pitch of 
high perfection by some of the greatest masters of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools. 

The earliest etchings we find at Manchester are a few powerful 
specimens from the hand of Albert Diirer. The “ Man of Sor- 
rows” (941) is not indeed such a composition as commends itself 
to our more religious feelings; but it is a masterly design, and 
the drapery is thoroughly characteristic. His ‘‘ Holy Family” 
(943) is remarkable, on the other hand, for unusual sweetness of 
expression. The examples of Parmegiano and Meldolla are not 
particularly striking; and the collection of Claude's etchings 
is more numerous than interesting. The process does not 
seem to have suited the particular style of the latter; and out 
of twenty-five plates, very much like what might be expected 
from the known antecedents of this artist, we find none to select 
for particular notice. By Rubens there is a single etching—a 
“ St. Catherine” (976)—as able and vigorous in oe, as it is gross 
in sentiment. and ugly in the type of physical form followed by the 
artist. But Van Dyck's etchings are of a far higher order of merit. 
Here is the unique proof of his “‘ Waverus” (977)—an unfinished 

late, but singularly fine. Equally forcible is the “ Titian and his 
istress” (978) ; and of the rest, we may mention with unqualified 
admiration the artist’s own portrait (980), and the head of Snyders 
(983)—these two being pure etchings—and the strikingly expres- 
sive portrait of “ Philip le Roy” (981). We next meet a group of 
Spanish artists. Ribera is represented by some able works; and 

r. Ford has contributed to the gallery an unique plate of a St. 
Francis, by Murillo (988)—the only known etching by the 
master. Less remarkable are two plates by Salvator Rosa (987). 

It is Rembrandt who, if we may Judge, foam the specimens here 
collected, is fucile princeps among etchers. The Duke of Buc- 
cleuch has gichsl the collection with five different portraits of 
this artist by himself, which are really superb—intense in ex- 
pression, and most masterly in execution. Then we have a copy 
of his rare plate called ‘“‘ The Sabre-Print” (1000*), and the 
Flight into Egypt” (1004), in all its four states. Next we aze 
arrested by the first impression of “The Hundred Guilder 
Piece” (1007), representing our Lord healing the sick. The 
subject is treated in the master’s own peculiar manner; but 
the effect is far more satisfactory in this etching than in 
liis oil-paintings. The chiaroscuro is equally ae cg tae but 
the subject and design of the etching are intelligible through- 


out, whereas in many of Rembrandt’s pictures the back- 
ground is one indistinguishable smudge of gloomy distance. 
We must finally protest against a way of speaking to which , I’ 


There are altogether fifty of this master’s etchings at Man- 
chester, out of which we may specify, in addition to those 
already mentioned, the “St. Jerome” (neta, the “ Jews’ Syna- 
gogue” (1017), and the “ Beggars at the Door of a House” 
(1019)—an intensely powerful representation. Some of Rem- 
brandt’s landscapes are equally noticeable. Witness the “ View 
of Omval” (1022), where the distance ig exquisitely rendered ; 
“ Amsterdam ” (1023)—a delicious etching; the “‘ Three Trees” 
(1024)—a most poetical sketch; and the charming “Coach 
Landscape” (1026). We must also call attention to the power- 
ful etching, “ Renier Anslo” (1035); the rare portrait of 
The Advocate Van Tolling” (1036) ; Old (1037)— 
an exquisite and most precious plate; the “Gold-weigher” 
(1041), in its four states ; and especially to the marvellous portrait 
of the ‘‘ Burgomaster Six ” (1045), whose figure is seated at a 
window, a miracle of bold and intense expression. There are 
few art-treasures at Manchester more interesting or instructive 
than this collection of unrivalled etchings by Rembrandt. 

Hollar is the next artist to be considered. Some of his architec- 
tural etchings here are of high excellence—such as his “‘ Antwerp 
Cathedral” (1052), and other more distant views of London 
and places in its neighbourhood. There are also some good 
portraits, particularly the Earl of Surrey (1064), and Anne of 
Cleves (1076), after Holbein. And there is an interesting plate 
(1059), representing “ Richard II. and Patron Saints,” copied 
from the original early English picture belonging to Lord Pem- 
broke, which may be seen in the Saloon of Ancient Masters in 
the present Exhibition. Cuyp, Gaspar Poussin, and Saftleven 
need not detain us from Ostade, who is the next great master of 
this style of engraving whose works meet us at Manchester. His 
subjects, unfortunately, are almost invariably scenes of Dutch low 
life; but their treatment, as engravings, is unusually free and spi- 
rited. We may select, perhaps, for special notice, the “Singers at 
a Window” (1094), the “ Painter” (1097), and the “ Féte under 
the Trellis” (1107). We need not enumerate all the Nether- 
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landish artists who practised etching about this time. Waterloo 
was a painstaking and conscientious paysagiste, and his trees are 
excellently rendered in the landscapes here exhibited under his 
name. Paul Potter and Nicolas Berzhem are to be looked at for 
some vigorous animal-drawing. C. Du Sart, a pupil of Ostade’s, 
has depicted a brutal revel in his “* Interior with Figures” (1128). 
There is an unusual awfulness in the idea of the composition of 
the “ Raising of Lazarus” (1132), by J. G. V. Vliet, of Delft; 
but Our Lord’s figure in particular is spoiled by over-action. 
Du Jardin and Ruysdael are to be credited with some merely 
average specimens of animals and landscapes; while Both's 
etchings are decidedly above mediocrity, especially his plate of 
“The Ford” (1149). The last we shall notice are the set of 
plates of “ Sheep and Cows” (1155), by Roos, and a proof of his 
own head (1165) by Gerard Douw. From these engravers of the 
Low Countries the Manchester collection makes a sudden skip 
to a few contemporary artists, such as Sir E. Landseer and 
Cruikshank ; and concludes with two exceedingly pretty etchings 
by Ary Scheffer’s own hand—the ‘‘ Suliote Woman” (1182), and 
the ‘ Leonora” (1183). 

It now remains to notice briefly the Gallery of Wood Engrav- 
ings. In preparing a woodcut the process is, not to incise the 
subject on the surface, as in line engraving, but to cut away the 
block so as to leave in relief, for the reception of the ink, all the 
lines or surfaces that are to be reproduced in the a 
And it is this process, by which any extent of breadth of shadow 
can be obtained, that is imitated on metal plates for mezzotinto 
engraving. It is well known that one of the first applications of 
wood-engraving was to the printing of books ; and naturally, there- 
fore, the earliest known figure subjects are the illustrations of 
volumes that were printed from wood-blocks. Such are the “ Ars 
Moriendi” (1345) and the “ Apocalypse” (1346), which are 
at the head of the Manchester collection of wood engravings. 
These are rude copies of the sort of design usual in the 
illuminations of the ee age, and are faintly coloured. 
Some very early Playing-Cards (1340), by French artists, 
where the outline only is printed from the wood-block, and the 
filling-up is coloured, are also very appropriately included among 
the first specimens of the process. ith these are to be com- 

red a series of ancient Japanese wood-cuts (1348), sixteen 
in number, representing the subjects of a romance, and including 
a Dance of Death ; and also an example of the cribblé process— 
“ St. John writing his Gospel” (1349)—of the date 1450, in which 
the broad spaces of black shadow are attempted to be relieved 
by punching dots in the block. These holes are, of course, left 
white in the impression, and the shadow is accordingly lightened 
to that extent, but at'the cost of a very spotty and unnatural 
appearance. Some early wood-cuts of Italian workmanship 
(1354), and some initial letters, &c., by Zoan Andrea (1358), 
including some illustrations from one of the earliest-printed 
Italian volumes with wood-cuts (1359), are rather rude pro- 
ductions. Better, and full of promise, is the single specimen of 
D. Campagnola of Padua—a fine, broadly-executed design of the 
* Murder of the Innocents” (1 7p). There is a single example, 
also, of Lucas Cranach, called “* Hunting the Deer” (1351), which 
is remarkable for the effect of boundlessness given to the forest. 
Hans Burgmaier, of Augsburg, gives portraits of Maximilian and 
Julius II.—the latter (1 p52) representing the well-known proud 
and resolute features of that warlike Pontiff. Ugo da Carpi, of 
Rome, occupied himself chiefly in copying the designs of other 
artists, such as Raffaelle, Parmegiano, and Titian. The “ Sacrifice 
of Abraham” (1 a 9), after the last-named painter, is coarsely but 
broadly executed. Albert Diirer, a master in every branch of 
design, is conspicuous for the virility and freedom of his wood- 
engravings, though they exhibit, as a general rule, more rude 
strength than refinement. Here are some fine portraits by his 
hand, including his own (1375), dated 1527, and remarkable for 
its expression of decision and ability. ay too, is his large 
“Head of Christ” (1374), and the two series, representing 
respectively the Life of the Virgin and the Apocalypse. Such a 
thing as his “Triumphal Arch”—a composition measuring ten 
feet by nine—is a monstrosity. Equally huge and unwieldy 
is the “ Wood-cut Map of Venice” (1382), attributed to Albert 
Diirer, but more probably the work of an Italian artist. It is 
a kind of bird's-eye view of the city, formed out of many sepa- 
rate wood-blocks, and appears to be astonishingly minute and 
accurate. But it is rather a curiosity than a specimen of art. 
Another singular composition is one on nine sheets, representing 
“ David and Bathsheba” (1383), engraved by one M. B., after Bro- 
samer. This is considered an unique example, and we can well 
believe it to be so. Then follow a number of wood-engravings by 
unknown artists, after Titian, of varying interest and value. One 
called the “ aaa ye of Truth” (1394), is a most curious concetto. 
The “ Marriage of the Adriatic” (1395), and the “ Procession of 
the Doge Priuli” (1396), the latter cut on wood by Vavasori, are 
stately and picturesque. Another famous name among wood- 
engravers is that of Andreani of Milan. He confined himself, 
however, to reproducing on wood the designs of other artists, 
such as Titian, John of Bologna, Raffaelle, and Parmegiano. 
Tis “ Triumph of the Church” (1398), after Titian, is a strange 
nystical and his “ Deluge” (1402*), and the Destruc- 
ton of Pharaoh” (1403), are really fine compositions. In the 
litter, the distant town across the water, ful! of spires and towers, 
is nguely pretty. The grotesque element of the Teutonic 
tind manifests itself, in great contrast to the last engraver’s 
works, in Holbein’s “ Dance of Death” (1411), and in the horrid 


German burlesque, representing a “ Funeral Procession” (1413) 
with the rear brought up by skeletons. The latter engraving is 
anonymous, but is said to be in the style of Hans Burgmaier, of 
Augsburg. We may pass on to a series of portraits by an un- 
known hand, dated 1560. ‘These are the Doge Grimani, Pope 
Julius III., Charles V., Maximilian of Bavaria, and the Emperor 
Solyman (1422), the last in a strange kind of quadruple tiara. 
This likeness of Solyman may be compared, for costume, with 
the portrait of Solyman II. by Augustin Veneziano (293), in the 
Line-engraving Gallery. The ‘“ Wise Men’s Offering,” Wy R. 
Rodii (1424), in which is introduced the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents, is another overgrown engraving, filling four separate 
sheets. France has furnished but few artists to the present 
division of the collection. She may boast, however, of Businck, 
whose “ Eight Apostles” (1428), after L’Allemand, show great 
force and breadth. The last foreign wood-engraver here repre- 
sented is C. Jeghers, a German, who imitated the designs of 
Rubens. Nothing can be much coarser than the huge plate of 
the “ Virgin and Child, with a dance of Cupids” (1431), that 
bears his name. 

We come now to a few English artists, the first of whom is 
J. B. Jackson, whose date is 1726, and whose works are chiefl 
copies from the great Venetian masters. His “ Crucifixion” 
(1432), after Tintoretto, occupies three sheets of paper. By E. 
Kairkall, of Sheffield, who died in 1760, there are two landscapes 
(1436) printed in colours, but of small interest. More valuable 
is a collection of 167 specimens of Bewick’s skill (1437)—some 
of them very rare examples—contributed to the Exhibition 
by the Rev. T. Hugo. Besides these there are some excellent 
_— of birds and beasts by this skilful illustrator of natural 

istory. The remaining artists are our contemporaries—J. 
Thomson, the Messrs. Williams, Orris Smith, Powis, Landells, 
Linton, Jackson, and Dalzell. We miss, however, the works of 
several other able living artists in this branch; and, in particular, 
the delicate architectural woodcuts of Orlando Jewitt and Dela- 
motte ought not to have been absent from the catalogue. 

At length we have completed our survey of the almost inex- 
haustible treasures of pictorial art assembled at Manchester. 
This department, as it is the largest, so is it the most important 
and most generally instructive portion of the Exhibition; and for 
completeness of organization and perfection of arrangement, the 
present collection has no existing rival. Any one who would be 
at the pains to study the Manchester galleries in succession, 
would carry away with him no inconsiderable acquaintance with 
the whole cycle of the painter's art; and we do not doubt that, 
in an educational point of view, the present experiment will be 
found to have exerted a great influence for good, if not upon the 
great mass of ordinary visitors, yet at Rast upon the more 
cultivated classes. It is impossible to quit the subject without 
again expressing a natural feeling of regret that so fair a vision 
as the Manchester Palace is doomed to > dissolution, and 
that its priceless contents must ere long be dispersed for ever. 
And once more we must record our conviction of the success of 
this great experiment, in an artistic point of view, and our grati- 
tude, in common with all lovers and students of the Fine Arts, 
for the opportunity here afforded us of examining, with every 
advantage of methodical arrangement and ample light and space, 
so extraordinary a collection of veritable Art-Treasures. 


MUSIC. 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 


O* Wednesday the Tonic Sol-Fa Association made a grand 
demonstration at the Crystal Palace. Three thousand chil- 
dren, trained in the various schools which have adopted this 
system of teaching, were assembled upon the immense orchestra 
constructed for the purpose of the Handel Festival, and com- 
pletely covered this vast space. The number of admissions to 
the Palace during the day exceeded thirty thousand. We have, 
on a former occasion, adverted to the peculiarities of the Tonic 
Sol-Fa system, which appears to be gaining ground very exten- 
sively. Its leading principle consists in making the pupil inti- 
mately familiar with the relations of the notes in the natural 
scale, and guiding the ear to all notes whatsoever by habitual 
reference to the tonic note. The French system, which is that 
adopted by Government, leaves the learner to find out these 
relations for himself, and never calls attention to the peculiarities 
of effect which belong to each note in the scale considered in 
reference to the tonic. It is, however, upon these peculiarities 
that all melodic expression, and also the effects of harmony, de- 
pend. Any musical education, therefore, which does not embrace 
a knowledge of these points is shallow and defective, though 
the defect will often be supplied by instinct and taste in those 
who are by nature onsical endowed. It is quite clear, how- 
ever, that by making a perfect knowledge of the scale, and of 
the different effects of the notes of which it is composed, the 
basis of teaching, not only is an immense field of thought opened, 
and a higher character given to musical training than that of a 
mere vocal exercise, but the process of learning to read music 
is also immensely facilitated. 

The objections to the Tonic Sol-Fa system in the form in which 
it is now in use, lie principally in its substituting a diffir nt mode 
of musical notation for that well known and in general use, ond 
in its adoption of sundry new terms of art which are not cur 
rent among musicians ; and these objections are to some extent 
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well founded. It is now, we believe, acknowledged by the prin- 
cipal promoters of the system that the notation by letters is only 
to be used provisionally, and that as little time as possible should 
be lost in passing from it to the common notation in which music 
is ordinarily printed. We also think that such terms as tonule 
for semitone, replicate for octave, and all other words needlessly 
varying from the common language of «musicians, should be at 
once got rid of. To children, the new terms are not a whit more 
py age than the old. Again, the Tonic Sol-Fa method can 
only be regarded as elementary and introductory to a more ex- 
tended musical knowledge. Hitherto it has been applied almost 
exclusively to the young, and it has assumed in consequence a 
childish cenethan, and been applied only to music in its simplest 
form. The results therefore do not appear to be very magni- 
ficent, as we find the classes do not get beyond the performance 
of hymns and popular melodies, sung for the most part in unison. 
‘This, however, is merely an accident of the circumstances under 
which the method has been applied, and we are convinced that 
the fundamental principle, viz., that of making an intimate stud 
of the scale, and its relations, the basis of all instruction, if 
applied to schools and pupils of a higher order, would be found 
fertile in results. 

On Wednesday, the performances were extremely satisfactory. 
The whole body of singers showed themselves entirely under 
the control of the conductor, although we understand no previous 
rehearsal had taken place, and numbers must here have been 
brought together for the first time. Two or three hundred 
teachers supplied something like a bass to some of the pieces, 
but their voices were hardly audible, and the effect was, in 
general, very little different from that of the whole being in unison. 
The most effective pieces were the lighter and more spirited 
melodies, such as, * Hark! ’tis the bells of a village church,” 
to the Scotch tune of Caller Herring; ‘ Hail, smiling morn,” &c. 
We do not much admire the taste of the mass of the music and 
songs which appear to form the staple of the Society's repertoire. 
Paltry verses, sometimes not in the purest English, are substi- 
tuted for the familiar words of well-known glees. Why should 
“Ye gentlemen of England,” be parodied in what is called a 
“moral song?” The kind of trumpery which is published for 
the special use of the pupils is not likely to advance the interests 
of the system among classes where a higher cultivation is wanted. 
Sull, the success of the experiment of Wednesday is enough 
to convince unprejudiced persons that the method of teaching 
advocated by the Tonic Sol-Fa Association has some peculiar 
advantages; and, with some few modifications, we fully believe 
that it might be made of much more extensive utility. The 
extreme unanimity with which the indications of the conductors 
were attended to by so large a,body of singers, brought together 
for the first time, is sufficient to prove the excellence of the 
training to which they have been subjected. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


| would be an unpardonable omission in a chronicle such as 
ours to pass over in silence those Olympic games, as it were, 
of French literature, at which some of the choicest wits in France 
hold breathless an assembly which, for intellectual grandeur, 
might be called, in the language of the Epirote ambassador, a 
Senate of Kings. We allude to the two séances of all the Aca- 
demies collectively, and of the Académie Frangaise in particular, 
which are now held on or about the Imperial Féte—to wit, the 
fifteenth of August. As M. Viennet pungently remarked in his 
admirable Epétre, recited on the occasion :— 

phe est il si pauvre en grands anniversaires 

Qu’il faille en demander aux jours caniculaires ? 


Yet in —_ of the danger of asphyxia, the month of August, 
which in England is chiefly remarkable for the demise of Par- 
liament and the massacre of grouse, ever finds the amphitheatre 
of the Palais Mazarin crowded from base to cope with men 
whose names are emblazoned in some of the brightest pages of 
Trench literature. On the present occasion, the most notable 
attractions were the discours of MM. Montalembert and Ville- 
main, and the exquisite epitre, already alluded to, of M. Viennet. 
Montalembert’s speech was mainly directed against the general 
decay of all high feeling and lofty aspiration in a country not 
ordinarily remarkable for a dearth of intellectual vigour or for 
moral atrophy. He seems to consider that amid the absorbing 
passion ofa cold, hard Mammon-worship, the rising generation are 
zealous for nothing,’and incapable of any heart-stirring, generous 
aims. Sursum corda! he finely says, should be the watchword, 
not merely of our spiritual being, but of all true science, lite- 
rature, and art. The speech further contained some eloquent 
and touching tributes to the memory of some Academicians whom 
death had carried off during the past year—such as Salvandy, 
Thénard, Cauchy, Paul Delaroche, and Augustin Thierry. 
M. Viennet’s epitre, which wound up this collective scance, is 
above all praise. Of the numerous satires which he has recited 
before the Institute we know of none which gives so good a spe- 
cimen of Parisian salt. All the follies of the day, from crinolines 
to spirit-rapping, came in for their share of the poet's sarcasm. 


We now come to the Académie Frangaise. M. Villemain’s 
Rapport was, as usual, full of that subtle, and withal elegant 
criticism with which his name has long been identified. ‘The 
Academy had proposed as a subject for the “ prix de poesie,” La 
Guerre d Orient. M. Villemain informs us that out of a hundred 
and fifty competitors only two made even the most distant 
approach to an excellence sufficiently great to justify the Aca. 
demy in entertaining for a moment their claims to the prize, 
which on closer examination were found to be so feeble that 
the Concours was put off for another year. We rejoice to find 
that among the works singled out for Academic prizes there 
figures conspicuously one we have already recommended 
to the attention of our readers. We allude to M. Rigault’s 
learned and thoughtful publication on the Histoire de la Que- 
relle des Anciens et des Modernes. Before taking leave of the 
Academy, we must not omit noticing a very beautiful dramatic 
poem from the pen of Legouvé, which wound up the distribution 
of the prix Montyon or prix de vertu. 

Since the days of Rollin’s Traité des Etudes, no more important 
educational work has appeared in France than that which is now 
in course of publication by M. Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans.* 
We well remember the eloquent vindication of classical studies 
which made the walls of the Institute ring with applause when 
that prelate was admitted to the Académie Francaise. The work 
now before us—in spite of numberless details on which English- 
men and Protestants can scarcely be expected to hold the same 
opinions as a French ecclesiastic—amply sustains the promise of 
the Discours de Réception. The first two volumes are entitled 
De U Education, and more especially De l’ Autorité et du Respect 
dans l Education. M. Dupanloup’s opinion on these matters is 
entitled to much deference. The high reputation he enjoyed 
as Professor of the Faculty of Theology at Paris, in 1841—the 
long experience he has had in the supervision of educational 
institutions—the manly part he played in withstanding the 
onslaught made by the Abbé Gaume and his disciples on classical 
studies, and in passing a sentence of reprobation on the Univers ; 
all these are so many claims to an attentive perusal, which no 
one interested in such matters would be wise to resist. The first 
volume contains some admirable remarks on the danger of sacri- 
ficing general to special or professional education. This evil 
tendency has of late years made so much way in England, that 
those who endeavour to counteract it may not be indisposed to 
call in the aid of so valiant a champion as Monseigneur Dupanloup. 

The third volume passes on from the general features of a 
education to the details of a classical education. It is to vindi- 
cate the Humanities from the opprobrium of which they are too 


generally the object in France—nor, only, there—that the author 


as here put lance in tilt. To Englishmen engaged in educa. 
tional pursuits we apprehend that this portion of the work will 
be peculiarly interesting. For the Bishop = very fully into 
all the minutia of the machinery and method by which a classical 
education ought, in his opinion, to be conducted. We have evi- 
dently to do with a practical man, a man whom experience has 
rendered thoroughly at home with all the drudgery of teachin 
a Greek and Latin primer. It is with sincere regret we fin 
M. Dupanloup speaking of his work as one “qu'une infirmité 
douloureuse fera probablement le dernier de ma vie.” Let us 
hope that a man who is now little more than fifty-five years of 
age may long be spared to do good service to his Church and 
country. 

The new volume of the Histoire du Consulatt is divided into 
two books, which bear the titles of “‘ Dresde et Vittoria,” 
“‘ Leipzig et Hanau,” respectively. In spite of the seven hundred 
fully-printed pages of which it is composed, the period comprised 
only extends from June to November, 1813. By far the most inte- 
resting portion is the account of the progress of the negotiations 
between Napoleon and Metternich during the armistice of Pleis- 
witz. M. Thiers shows beyond dispute that Napoleon's voice 
was still for war, at all hazards and however favourable might be 
the conditions—and exorbitantly favourable they now appear— 
which the allies might attach to terms of peace. The account of 
the memorable interview of the 28th June, between Metternich 
and Napoleon, which lasted between five and six hours, and in 
which N apoleon lost so entirely the command of his temper, is, 
without exception, one of the finest things we have ever read. It 
appears that the Austrian diplomatist took very full notes at the 
time, of all that passed :— 

Ayant obtenu de son obligeance la communication de ce recit, qui m’a paru 
trop sévére pour Napoléon, mais généralement exact, j’ai conservé dans ce 
qu’on vient de lire tout ce qui m’a semblé incontestable d’aprés la connoissance 
que j’avais des négociations du moment, et d’aprés les autres récits publiés 
par les écrivains auxquels M. Bassano avait communiqué ses souvenirs. 


Bassano, it should be observed, only knew what Napoleon told 
him. A few pages further on, we cannot but admire the art 
with which Napoleon, in a subsequent interview, regained the 
ground which his choleric temper had lost two days previously. 
By an easy and offhand concession of all the principal points 
stipulated for by Metternich, he succeeded in so out-duping that 
wily diplomatist as to obtain from him an extension of the armis 


* Del Education. Par M. Dupanloup, Evéque d’Orleans. Tome I. I 
l Education en Général. Tome 11. DeV Autorité et du Respect dans U Educi- 
tion. Tome III. De la Haute Education Intellectuelle (Vol. 1). Pari: 
Chez Lecoffre. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. ; 

+ Histoire du Consulat et deV Empire. Par M.A. Thiers. Paris: Pauln. 
London; Jeffs. 1857. 
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tice in order to complete his preparations for war—the object to 

which all his peace negotiations were in reality subservient. 
Those persons who for some time past have been informed, on 
inquiring for M. Thierry’s History of the Gauls,* that it was out 
of print, will be glad to learn that a new and improved edition 
has just made its appearance. The work is one which has kept 
the field ever since 1828, the present edition being the fourth. 
The recent revival of Druidical opinions in France, under the 
auspices of MM. Jean Reynaud and Henri Martin, and some 
others of less note, makes us turn with peculiar interest to the 
account of Druidism in the first chapter of the fourth book. 
M. Thierry considers the religion of the Gauls under the two 
aspects of Polytheism and Druidism respectively. His account 
of the Gaulish deities is somewhat meagre. We are surprised it 
did not occur to him, when speaking of the god Belinus (i. p. 478), 
to give some particulars respecting the Ja bealtine, or fire-day, 
in honour of Beal or Beli which was celebrated on the 1st 
of May, and was closely connected with the so-called need- 
fires—a custom of which traces still remain in Scotland. Then 
we should have been glad to learn the opinion of so 


‘competent a judge as to the connexion of the Gaulish name 


Bellovesus with this god Beal or Belinus. If vesus be derived 
from the Gaulish wis, “servant,” this name might mean “a 
worshipper of Belinus.” The question is one which opens out 
into endless details, such as the relation between this bealtine, 
or May-fire, and the traditions of our own May-day. There 
are not wanting scholars who trace the word pole in “‘ May-pole” 
to a corruption of Pol, itself a corruption of Beal. We merely 
mention this to show that the reader will do well not to confine 
himself, in the matter of the Gaulish religion, to the details 
which he meets with in M. Thierry’s pages. It may be said, 
however, that we are busying ourselves with discovering spots on 
the sua ; for, take it all in all, this is really a standard work, of 
which the merit is not materially diminished by any such minutia 
as we have fastened upon for censure. In an age which abounds 
with crude productions, it is a pleasure to meet with a work 
which bears traces of such patient and conscientious research. 
When we took up the second volume of M. Nouvion’s History 
the Reign of Lows Philippe,t we found it no easy matter to 
Jay it down. The period embraced is one of the most memorable 
in a reign not by any means as barren in heart-stirring events as 
some would have us believe. The ministry of Casimir Périer is 
a noble instance of the victory which manly singleness of purpose 
so often achieves over the vile machinations of little minds. It is 
with the death of this truly illustrious champion of constitutional 
government that the volume concludes. We would call the 
reader's attention to an’ éloquént sketch of his character and 
rson at p. 265. The descriptions of some of the scenes in the 
French Chambers in which Casimir Péner so gallantly withstood 
the brunt of anarchy, intrigue, coarse abuse, and yet coarser 
insinuations, fill us with a kind of thrill, which is all the stronger 
from the contrast they present with the painful stillness of the 
political life of France in the year of grace 1857. ‘‘ Je n’accepte 
pas votre indulgence, je ne demande que justice, s’écrie d’une voix 
vibrante M. Casimir Périer,” when M. Odilon Barrot tried to 
cover the retreat of the Opposition by calling on the Chamber 
not to be too hard upon the Government. It was an evil day 
for France when the cholera of 1832 added to its victims a man 
who stood almost alone in spotless devotion to his country and 
his king ; for, indeed, one of the strongest impressions which this 
volume leaves on the mind is, that of the extremely flagitious want 
of principle which seems to have characterized all the public men of 
that day. The baseness with which the Opposition coquetted with 
the ruffians of the barricades in order to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, is one of the most melancholy instances of depravity that 
ever defiled the annals of representative government, and leads 
us to marvel how any Government, attacked by such foes and 
supported by such friends, could drag on its existence through 
eighteen years. 
e now come to a work of a graver cast, the Théorie de 
? Homme Intellectuel et Moral,t which by many critics has been 
SS to be equally deficient in Intellect and Morality. 
e know of few books which are better calculated to rejoice the 
heart of the hackneyed critic. The most rapid glance at its con- 
tents would enable him to abuse it by the page, or by the sheet, 
without having read a line of its contents. ‘The work is divided 
into four parts, entitled Métaphysique, Ethique, Logique, and 
Politique respectively. Nearly half the second volume is filled 
with a defence of the Theorié in the shape of six Discours, ad- 
dressed to the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, and 
containing some very pungent replies to attacks made upon the 
author by Limayrac and Pelletan in the Constitutionnel and the 
Siecle. We are far from wishing to guarantee the soundness 
of the opinions contained in these volumes. We can only bear 
testimony to the great vigour with which they are written, the 
numberless beauties of thought and diction with which they are 


interspersed, and the manly sincerity of purpose by which their 
writer has been animated in their composition. 

M. Flourens has given us a second volume of his valuable 
Eloges Historiques,* which will ere long be followed by a third. 
The first volume was mainly occupied with eminent ——— 3 
and the one before us is confined to botanists. The Eloges are 
preceded by nearly two hundred pages on “‘ La Méthode Naturelle 
et les Jussieu”—the latter five in number, Antoine, Bernard, 
Joseph, Laurent, and Adrien. A useful list is annexed of the 
various writings of this remarkable family. The botanists who 
successively form the themes of the Eloges are Desfontaines, 
Labillarditre, De Candolle, Du-Petit-Thouars, Delessert, and 
Peyssonel. The éloge on De Candolle contains an interesting 
comparison of Goethe’s doctrine of the metamorphosis of plants 
with the Frenchman’s theory of their déyénérescence—each of 
-_— illustrious men approaching the same point by opposite 
roads :— 

Goethe suivant une échelle ascendante, voit la feuille se métamorphoser en 
calice, le calice en corolle, les pétales en étamines, les étamines en pistils, en” 
ovaires, en fruits. M. de Candolle, suivant une marche op , voit le fruit, 
Yovaire, le pistil, dégénérer en étamine, I’étamine en pétale, la corolle en calice, 
les diverses parties du calice en feuilles..... La métamorphose, prise au 
sens de Goethe, tire, si l’on peut ainsi dire, de la feuille toutes les parties de 
la fleur; la dégénérescence, prise au sens de M. de Candolle, raméne toutes les 

ties de la fleur & la feuille; l'une de ces faits prouve l'autre; et la théorie 

e Goethe, bien vue, n’est qu’une partie, mais une partie ddmirable, de la 
théorie de M, de Candolle. 

We would also call attention to some curious remarks on the 
growth of trees and on the sources from which their increase of 

irth is derived apropos of a new theory on the subject by Du- 

etit-Thouars, p. 303. ‘The question is one which seems to be 
still a mootpoint even among the masters of the art. 

Any one who desires to be initiated into the mysteries of the 
haut ton at Paris will do well to procure La Vie élégante @ Paris.t 
We have little doubt that, if he follows its precepts with fidelity, 
he will be as thorough a specimen of vulgarity as ever owe a 
carpet. We do not say this by way of censure of the book, for 
never probably has a work been written on such a subject which 
contained fewer traces of that inordinate vulgarity which generally 
fills page upon page of a manual of etiquette. But not from 
books, however unexceptionable, can the ‘‘ deportment” of a gen- 
tleman be learned. e author has given us an exceedingly 
amusing book—it does not pretend to be anything more—on the 
habits of life which prevail in fashionable circles. It is full of 
very amusing anecdotes, and will serve to wile away an idle 
hour very agreeably. Parisians, we imagine, will devour it with 
great gusto. We have seldom seen so frivolous an object pursued 

with so much tact. 

The author of Maurice de Treuilt seems to have borrowed 
a leaf from Mr. Thackeray’s Newcomes to aid him in_ the 
structure of a very entertaining, and at times very touching 
story. Maurice de Treuil is a young artist who is over-per- 
suaded into marrying a girl of greater wealth than worth. 
Unfortunately, he commits trigamy, for he not only marries 
Sophie Marly, but also her father and mother, of whom the 
latter is about the most disagreeable specimen of the genus 
mother-in-law that ever marred the happiness of a young wedded 
couple. Maurice de Treuil pays dearly for the condescension 
which has been shown sonst the poor artist in allowing him to 
win the hand of an opulent heiress, who has too little strength 
and independence of character to withstand the mischievous tu- 
toring of her mamma. Between them they send Maurice to 
his grave. Some of the descriptions of artist-life in Paris are 
written with great power. We recommend the reader to lay 
his hand on this book at the first French “railway library” to 
which his travels may conduct him. 

Under the somewhat whimsical title of Seul /$ our old acquaint- 
ance, M. de Saintine, has given us a very readable volume (more 
or less of fiction), recounting the fate and fortunes of the memo- 
rable gentleman who was monarch of all he surveyed, and whose 
right there was none to dispute—to wit, Alexander Selcraig, 
alias Selkirk. To judge from his early career, his dominion does 
not appear to have extended over himself. We can easily believe 
that this book has contributed Jargely to the popularity of the 
Journal pour Tous, in which it originally appeared. The cha- 
racter of the famous Dampier is sketched with exceeding grace. 

We are somewhat astonished at such a book as Marthe || having 
found its way into a series ordinarily so irreproachable in point 

of morality as the Bibliotheque des Chemins de Fer. A young 
girl who is on bad terms with a mother jealous of her charms, 
runs off to the house of a young man, with whom she lives en 
maitresse for some time, and then makes an attempt to relieve 
him of her presence, which ends by her being taken ill with a 
brain fever in the street, and carried off to an hospital, where she 
dies. The whole tone of the story is calculated to envelope with 
a kind of morbid sympathy a creature who is guilty of the most 
flagrant indecorum—to say the least of it—as a way of escape 


* Histoire des Gaulois, depuis les temps les plus reculés jusqu’a Ventiére 
soumission de la Gaule a la ination Romai: Par M. Amédée Thierry, 
Membre de I’Institut. Quatritme Edition. Paris: chez Didier. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1857. 

+ Histoire du Régne de Louis Philippe Roi des Frangais, 1830-1848. 
Par Victor de Nouvion. Tome II. Paris: Didier. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1857. 

de et Moral. Par 8. Henri Cros. 
uatriéme édition. Augmentée de |’Apologie en six Discours. Paris: Mallet- 
Bachelier. London: Jeffs. 1857. =“ 


* Eloges Historiques. Par M. Flourens. Tome II. Paris: Garnier. 
London: Jeffs. 1857. 
+ La Vie élégante a Paris. Par le Baron Montemart-Boisse, Comte de 
og Chambellan du Grand Duc de Toscane. Paris: Hachette. London: 
Ss. 1857. 
Maurice de Treuil. Par Amédée Achard. Paris: Hachette. London: 
Jeffs. 1857. (Bibliothéque des Chemins de Fer.) 
Seul! Par Saintine. Paris: Hachette. London: Jeffs. 1857. 
Marthe. Un Cas de Conscience. Par A. Belot. Paris: 
London: Jeffs. 1857. 
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from the crosses and trials of her home. We threw the book 
down with so much disgust that we had not patience to skim 
through the short tale annexed to Marthe. e confess, how- 
ever, that we doubt the writer’s competency to handle such a 
subject as a Cas de Conscience. 

t is entirely by an undesigned coincidence that we have placed 
next in order to Marthe, an exquisite tale, which is in every 
respect its opposite.* For here we have a girl of noble nature, 
whose love, and devotion, and gentle heart win back to the 
right way a stepmother of whom hard, cold egotism had made 
a prey. If we are not mistaken, this was the first journal 
in England that called attention to the very remarkable tales 
by which Mignon was preceded. The remarks we made 
upon them have been justified by the result. Edition has 
succeeded edition, translation translation. Anonymous letters, if 
we are not misinformed, have poured in upon the publisher, in- 
quiring whether this episode was true, whether that character 
was sketched from the life. The author, too, his age and sex, 

- have been matters for speculation as profound, though not as 
penne as the quadrature of the circle. Possible it is that 
eneath locks that are grey may lurk a heart which has not yet 
ceased to be green. With regard to the sex, we imagine that 
the noblest minds are hermaphrodite, uniting, that is, in due 
sort, the intellect of the head with the intellect of the heart, 
the reason that towers with the grace that touches, thought with 
feeling, and talent with tact. All these signs of furor have been 
greatly increased by the publication of Mignon, the tale now before 
us. It is something more than a clever book—it is a good action. 
It gives a man a better estimate of his fellow creatures, 
a worse of himself. The superiority of Mignon to its pre- 
decessors has been acknowledged on all hands. ‘This supe- 
riority, however, is confined to the structure of the story, 
and the dramatic power displayed in the creation of chia- 
racter; for in all the higher elements of beauty, in the ideas 
which have fermented in the heart of the writer Che the pen 
was in hand, the three tales are co-ordinate and coequal. What- 
ever else may be the character of the reader’s conjectures re- 
specting their authorship, of this he may be certain, that J. T. 
de St. Germain is one whose heart, so to speak, is all of a piece, 
whose nature has something organic about it, the elements of 
whose character pull as it were together, and whose life does not 
belie his lips. e cherish the hope that these tales, small and 
insignificant as they may seem on a book-shelf, may not be with- 
out effect in leavening the literature of France with a purity and 
beauty to which French fiction is almost uniformly a stranger. 


ADAMNAN’S LIFE OF SAINT COLUMBA.+ 


T= recent improvement in the condition of Ireland is perhaps 
the most singular social phenomenon of this century. Ten 
years ago, that country might fairly be regarded either as an 
asylum filled with every kind of political and religious lunatic— 
tended, however, by a few sane keepers—or as a land doomed to 
rennial faminé, hisaie, and despair, as a punishment for the 
internecine feuds of its inhabitants. This state of things was 
not of course without influence on the local literature, espe- 
cially on that section of it which dealt with Irish history and 
antiquities. Wistfully looking back with the Celtic fond- 
ness for the past, the people’s eyes gazed eagerly on the 
mirage conjured up by an ignorant antiquarianism ; and a 
system of dealing with Irish archeology was established, 
which culminated in the absurdities of Vallancey and Betham— 
Englishmen both, but ipsis Hibernis Hiberniores. Now, 
however, the land is bright with plenty, health, and hope. 
Political and religious discords are dead, or at least moribund. 
“ Erenn of red weapons,” as an old bard calls her, has forged 
those implements ‘nto ploughshares and reaping-hooks. The 
mirage has melted away, and a school of Irish archeology has 
arisen remarkable for its sobriety and for the soundness of its 
scholarship. This school was founded by Dr. Petrie, whose 
essays on The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland and on The 
History and Antiquities of Tara Hill are models of research and 
convincing argument. Its other conspicuous members are Dr. 
O'Donovan, the translator of the Annals of the Four Masters, 
Drs. Todd and Graves, Mr. Eugene Curry, and the learned editor 
of the last edition of Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba. Two other 
archwologists deserve mention, though professional success has, 
we believe, interfered with their antiquarian studies—Mr. Fer- 
n, whose translations from the Irish are eminently felicitous 
in transfusing into the sober language of Clan Saxon the fitful 
passionateness of Celtic song, and Mr. Wilde, whose labours on 
the Irish Census of 1851 have been recently commended in these 
columns. 
Dr. Reeves’ edition of the well-known Vita Sancti Columbe is 
by far the best that has yet appeared. The Schaffhausen Codex 


* Mi Légende J. T. de St. Germain, auteur de la do 
e et de l’Art Malheureux. Paris: Jules Tardieu. mdon 
efls. 1857. 

+ The Life of St. Columba, Founder of Hy; written by Adamndn, ninth 
Abbot of that Monastery. The text printed from a manuscript of the eighth 
century; with the various readings of six other manuscripts preserved in 
different parts of Europe. To which are added copious notes and disserta- 
tions, illustrative of the early history of the Columbian institutions in Ireland 
and Scotland. By William Reeves, D.D., M.R.I.A., Curate of Kilconriola, 
in the Diocese of Connor. Dublin: printed at the University Press for the 
Irish Archeological and Celtic Society, 1857, 


—formerly at Reichenau—a manuscript of the beginning of the 
eighth century, from which his text is taken, is more complete than 
that printed by Canisius in 1604; and Dr. Reeves has followed 
his original far more faithfully than the Bollandists, and even 
than Colgan, who was the first to publish the longer recension, 
He also gives the various readings of six other manuscripts, 
and illustrates his text not only by maps and fac-similes, But 
by annotations displaying an imtimate acquaintance with the 
hagiology, history, and topography of Scotland and Wales ag 
oa as of Ireland—by curious quotations from a crowd of un. 
published Irish manuscripts—and by a glossary of Adamnan’s 
medieval Latin, which Ducange would have assimilated with 
delight. He seems to have worked with the enthusiasm of his 
country, and the laborious accuracy of German scholarship ; and 
we have no hesitation in saying that the Life of Columba, ag 
now edited, is the most valuable contribution ever made to 
the history of the early Celtic Church. And as regards Celtic 
philology, Dr. Reeves may claim the merit of increasing 
one-third our previous acquaintance with the Pictish language, of 
which (excepting, of course, some names of persons and places) 
nothing has hitherto been known but these three words—peann 
(head), fahel (rampart), and scollofthes (clergymen). He cites 
another word, cartoit (pin, or brooch), from Cormac’s Glossary— 
an etymological dictionary compiled in the ninth century by a 
king of Munster, and soon, we trust, to be printed by the Irish 
Archeological Society. 

Judging from Adamnan’s Life, and the biographical notices 
oumpied by Dr. Reeves from ancient MSS., Columba may be 
looked on as a fitting representative of those valiant missionaries 
—athlete Christi, as they were called—who, from the sixth to the 
ninth century, left their native land to bear their religion and 
their learning to the ignorant heathens of Scotland and Nor. 
thumbria, of Germany, Flanders, and Switzerland, and to the illi- 
terate barbarians of France and Lombardy. To Columbanus of 
Luxeuil and Bobbio, Columba perhaps comes nearest in character, 
as he does in name. Both showed the same love for literature, 
and the same devotion to their work as preachers and teachers. 
Both, too, showed at times the same fiery Celtic spirit, which 
the monastic cowl was unable to extinguish. Columbanus, de- 
nouncing the King of Burgundy at the door of the Luxeuil 
refectory, reminds one of Columba’s passionate rush into the sea 
—usque ad genua, says Adamnaén—after the boat of a retiring 
pirate, on whom, with uplifted hands, the saint called down 
Christ’s vengeance. But Columba does not seem to have been 
always contented with the spiritual sword. We strongly suspect— 
though of course Adamnan does not say so—that the spear which 
transfixed one of the plunderers in Himba was hurled by the 
saint's right arm. In his own country, too, there are good 

ounds for believing that he was personally engaged in three 
Battles ; and his expedition to Scotland was, according to some 
authorities, undertaken in consequence of his remorse at having 
caused the loss of many lives in one of these fights—his confessor, 
or soul-friend (anxmchdra), enjoining as a penance, “that he 
should liberate as many souls from punishment as he had heen 
the cause of consigning to perdition, and furthermore, that he 
should abide in perpetual exile from Ireland.” But, as is usually 
the case with such fierce natures, we find in Columba traces of a 
tenderness hidden to men, and rarely revealed but to children and 
women. Of this an illustration is furnished by the derivation of 
his Irish name, Columciile (dove of [the] church), quoted by 
Dr. Reeves from the Lebar Brec, or Speckled Book, a manu- 
script of the fourteenth century :— 

Colum [for Columb] pro simplicitate ejus dictum est, cille . sing. of 
cell) because of the frequency of his coming from the cell, in which he read 
his psalms, to meet the neighbouring children. And this is what they used 
to say among themselves: “ Has our little Colum come to-day from the 
church?” (In tanic ar Colum bec-ni indiu on chill.) 

Instances of his chivalrous devotion to women, and of his 
gentleness to animals, are furnished by the incidents recorded by 
Adamnan in three of his chapters; but these, as well as the 
other events in Columba’s life, we must pass swiftly over. We 
can but allude to his birth at Gartaa, in Donegal, in the year 
521—his studies under Finnian, the Bishop, and the bard Gem- 
man—his escape from the pestilence which fell upon Ireland in 
544—the founding of his Trish monasteries and churches—the 

attles which he caused, or in which he joined—his memorable 
voyage in his forty-second year (tall and vigorous, hilarem 
semper faciem ostendens) to the West of Scotland with his twelve 
companions—his visit to Brude, the Pagan Pictish king, in his 
vitritied fort, the remains of which may-still be seen near Inver- 
ness—and the joint grant to him, by kings Brude and Conall, 
of the islet of Hy, erroneously called Iona. Nor can we pause 
to dwell on the saint’s incessant toils in travelling, preaching 
his faith to the Picts, arguing down Druids, praying—even in his 
dreams, according to Adamnén—baptizing converts, building 
churches, governing his monks, proselytes, and penitents, visit- 
ing and healing the sick, relieving the poor, redeeming captives, 
welcoming guests, settling disputes between Celtic bards and 
chieftains, husbands and wives, transcribing manuscripts, and 
composing poems in Irish and Latin. And, as if this were not 
enough, Adamnaén ascribes to his hero an endless variety of 
miracles—thus proving that even within the limit of a single cen- 
tury a cloud of myths may gather round and obscure a character 
as clear and bold as Columba’s. 

We have yet to give a specimen of Adamnén’s li 


powers. 
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style is in general remarkably good—considering that he wrote 
jn the seventh century, and pretermitting his over-fondness for 
diminutives, and a strange tendency to use the pluperfect for 
the perfect, which may perhaps be accounted for by the defi- 
ciency of his mother-tongue in a special form for the first of 
these tenses. Let us take his account of Columba’s death. With 
mingled pathos and simplicity the gy sored describes him 
conscious of his approaching “ emigration,” but going to inspect 
the conventual barn, and gladdened by the sight of its two large 
heaps of winnowed corn. On his return, senio fessus, he sits 
down for a little; and a white horse, kept to carry the milk-pails 
between the byre (bocetum) and the monastery, comes up, lays 
his head in the saint’s lap, and begins to weep, ubertim, quasi 
homo. Columba blesses the loving animal, ascends a hillock, 
and, lifting <> hands, bestows his parting benediction on his 
oe ogy turning thither, he proceeds to copy part of the 
ut on coming to the They who seek the 

rd shall want no manner of thing that is good,” “let 
Baithen,” he says, naming his successor, “ write what follows.” 
After vespers he retires to his room, with its hide-covered couch 
of stone, and entrusts his attendant with his last words of counsel 
to his dear filiolé 

After which, his last happy hour gradually drew nigh, and the saint was 
silent. At midnight the bell was rung, and at the sound the saint arose 
speedily, and proceeded to the church. Moving faster than the others, he 
p reef alone, and fell beside the altar upon his bonded knees in prayer. At 
that moment his attendant, Diormit, who followed somewhat slowly, beheld 
from afar all the interior of the church filled with an angelic light, streaming 
towards the saint. But when he approached the door, the light withdrew 
swiftly. And this was also seen by a few of the brethren, though they, too, 
were standing afar off. Diormit, therefore, went into the church, and cried 
with a mournful voice, “ Where art thou, Father? Where art thou?” The 
lights of the brethren had not yet been brought in, so he felt through the 
darkness, and found the saint lying before the altar. He —y raised him 
up, and sat down beside him, and laid the holy head within his lap, Mean- 
while a crowd of monks came running in with lights, and seeing their Father 

ing, began to lament bitterly. And then, as we have learnt from some who 
were present, the saint (his soul not having yet gone forth) opened his eyes 
and looked around him joyously and with a marvellous cheerfulness of counte- 
nance—of a surety beholding the holy angels that had come to meet him. 
Then Diormit lifted up the saint’s holy right hand to bless the monks as they 
stood about him. But the venerable father, in so far as he had power, him- 
self moved his hand, so that he might thereby seem to bless his brethren. 
Which thing, as his soul was passing away, he was unable to do with his 
voice. And when he had thus signified his holy venediction, he instantly 
breathed forth his spirit, which having left the tabernacle of his body, his face 
continued ruddy and cheered marvellously by the vision of the angels, so that 
it seemed not the countenance of a corpse, but of one who was alive and 
sleeping. Meanwhile the whole church resounded with sorrowful lamenta- 
tions. Now, after the departure of the righteous soul, when the matin- 
ane were ended, the sacred, body was borne, with the melodious psalmody 

the brethren, to the lodging (hospitium) whence a little before it had come 
alive; and for three days and as many nights funeral solemnities were dul 
performed in its honour. These having caked with delectable praises of God, 
the revered corpse of our hely and blessed patron was wrapt in clean linen 
cloths (mundis involutum sindonibus), and placed in the coflin (ratabusta) 
prepared for it, and buried with due reverence, to arise again in bright and 
everlasting splendour. . . . . And once in the presence of the venerable 
man one of the brethren had said in his simplicity to the saint, “ After thy 
death, the whole population of these regions will row to this Hy to take part 
in thy wake (exequias), and they will fill the island.” Hearing this, the saint 
replied, “ O mi jiliole, this thing will not prove as thou hast said, for a com- 
mon crowd of people shall in nowise be able to come to my wake: the 
monks of my own house shall solely bury me, and they alone shall solemnize 
ich prophetic saying of his the omnipotence of God caused to be ful- 
filled immediately after his passing away; for during those three days and 
nights of the wake came on a violent rainless storm of wind, which thoroughly 
pr sag any one on board a boat from crossing the strait from Mull hither. 
ut after the burial of the blessed man was finished, straightway the storm 
was lulled, and the wind ceased, and all the sea was silent and at rest. 


We have alluded to Columba’s love for literature. A mass of 
extant Irish verse is attributed to him, the largest collection 
being contained in one of the Bodleian MSS. (Laud, 615). In 
this, however, though many of the poems are ancient, there is, 
according to Dr. Reeves, probably not one of Columba’s compo- 
sition. Three of his Latin hymns have been preserved in the 
Liber Hymnorum, and will soon, we trust, appear under the 
editorship of Dr. Todd. Meanwhile our readers will, perhaps, 
be interested by a literal translation of an Irish hymn contained 
in the last-mentioned manuscript. The original, said to have 
been composed by St. Patrick in expectation of immediate mar- 
tyrdom, is almost certainly older than the seventh century, and 
is probably the most ancient existing monument of Celtic 
literature :— 

[Atomriug* indiu niurt trén togairme Trindite.} 

I B ne myself to-day to the mighty virtue of the invocation of the 

inity. 


2. I believe in the Trinity under the Unity of the Creator of the elements. 
3. I join myself to-day 

To the virtue of the birth of Christ, with his baptism, 

To the virtue of his crucifixion, with his burial, 

To the virtue of his resurrection and ascension, 

To the virtue of his coming to the sentence of the Judgment. 
4. I join myself to-da’ 

in the virtue of the Seraphim’s love, {to the virtue that abides} in 
the obedience of Angels, 

In the hope of Resurrection unto the reward, 

In the prayers of the Patriarchs, 

In the predictions of the Prophets, 

In the teachings of the Apostles, 


In the faith of the Confessors, 
In the innocence of holy virgins, 
In the deeds of truthful men. 
5. I join myself to-da 
To the virtue of Heaven, of the light of the Sun, 
Of the whiteness of Snow, the force of Fire, 
he swiftness of Lightning, the speed of the Wind, 
The depth of the Sea, 
The stability of the Earth, 
The firmness of Rocks. 
6. I join myself to-day 
To God’s Power to pilot me: 
May the Might of exalt me, 
May the Knowledge of God lead me, 
May the Eye of God look before me, 
May the Ear of God hearken to me, 
May the Word of God make me eloquent, 
May the Hand of God defend me, 
May the Path of God lie before me, 
May the Shield of God be my shelter, 
May the Host of God be my safeguard, 
From the snares of demons, 
From the temptations of vice, 
From the desires of nature, 
From all that meditate evil against me, 
Afar and anear, 
Alone and in a multitude! 
7. So have I invoked all these powers 
Between myself and every dangerous merciless power 
Opposed unto my body and my soul— 
Against the incantations of false prophets, the black laws of 
heathendom, 
The false laws of heresy, the craft of idolatry, 
The spells of women, and smiths, and Druids, 
And all knowledge that hath defiled the soul of man. 
8. Christ defend me d 
Against poison and burning, agai i 
Until a multitudinous reward have fallen to me. 
9. Christ be with me, Christ before me, 
Christ behind me, Christ within me, 
Christ below me, Christ above me, 
Christ at my right hand, Christ at my left hand, 
Crist illius Crist isius Crist inerus: 
10. Christ in the hearts of all who think on me: 
Christ in the mouths of all who speak to me: 
Christ in every eye that sees me: 
Christ in every ear that hears me. 
the mighty virtue of the invocation of the 
rinity. 
12. I believe in the Trinity under the Unity of the Creator of the elements, 
Domini est salus, Domini est salus, Christi est salus. 
Salus tua, Domine, sit semper nobiscum. 

Dr. Petrie was the first to go the original of this remarkable 
composition, the text of which has been but little tampered with 
by the scribes. If ancient Irish literature contains many pieces 
of equal merit, it surely deserves more attention than it has 
hitherto received, especially as the acquisition of the language 
has been rendered easy by the publication of the Grammatica 
Celtica of that admirable philologer, the late John Caspar Zeuss. 


QUITS+ 


HE authoress of The Initials must have seen that her critics 
always pronounced her first work to be her best ; and Pe 
fiting by this opinion, she has now written a new tale which is 
as completely in the vein of The Initials, and as close an imita- 
tion of its story, as a writer with any pretensions to originality 
and fertility of invention could venture to make it. There is the 
proud, shy, sprightly girl, provoking and fascinating her lover; 
and there is the over falling in love against his will and better 
judgment, and with difficulty reconciling himself to the sacrifice 
which he makes in securing his mistress. We do not think Quits 
equal to The initials, tor the characters are not nearly so plea- 
santly sketched, and the situation of the persons of the story is 
not penety Se interesting. Still there are excellent passages and 
scenes. During the greater part of the book, the events of the 
narrative are supposed to occur among the Highlands which se- 
parate Bavaria from the Tyrol; and the Baroness Taupthoeus has 
a genuine power of describing mountain scenery and simple 
German life. Unfortunately for English readers, the personages 
of the story are almost all English, and the whole of the first 
volume is occupied with the events which, 5 my long series of 
years, befall the Nixon family in London. The Nixons are par- 
venus trying to push and buy themselves into fashionable society. 
This is all » Sea ves to readers in this country, however new it 
may be to readers in Germany. We do not want the authoress 
of The Initials to go so far out of her own peculiar line, and to 
enter a walk of fiction where, if she does not fail, she certainly 
does not shine. Mrs. Gore ought to have a monopoly of this 
branch of business. She sketches the fortunes and follies of 
at least half a dozen parvenus every year, and that is quite as 
many as novel readers want. It is only when we get to the 
Tyrol that Quits can properly be said to begin. 

In old novels, the passion of the lovers was heightened, and 
their happiness delayed, by the obstinacy of hard-hearted fathers 
or the pressure of adverse circumstances; but in modern novels 
the difficulties lie with the lovers themselves, who find ample 


* We are unable to translate this line. 
+ Quits. By the Baroness Taupthoous, authoress of “The Initials.” 
London; Bentley. 1857. 
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means of protracting their courtship in watching the shades of 
each other’s character, and in resenting the possible meanings of 
each other's conversation. In Quits, the heroine, when still a 
young girl, goes to stay with some cousins, and the heir of the 
ouse falls in love with her, and is summarily got out of the way 
by a worldly-minded younger brother. Nora is very angry, and 
vows that some time or other she will be revenged on the man 
who has mortified her so cruelly. Ten years afterwards, she is 
travelling with some relations in the Tyrol, when she comes 
across her old enemy. Without knowing who she is—for he 
mistakes her for a cousin of the same name—he treats her with 
contempt, because her relations are not in his own position of 
society, and dissuades a German friend, who is inclined to admire 
her, from allowing his fancy to grow into a serious passion. He 
himself, however, is thrown into her company at first by accident, 
and then hy an inclination which he considers in the highest 
degree foolish, but which he cannot resist. As Nora knows who 
he is, and is determined to detest him, and as he is resolved 
to show her that he is not the sort of man to be really caught 
by her, there is a very pretty opening for that kind of flirtation 
which subsists between persons who can neither do with nor 
without each other. If Thorpe helps Nora on a mountain 
scramble, he explains that he only does so out of common charity ; 
and if Nora accepts his arm, she gives him clearly to understand 
that she does so under protest. Still the arm is offered and 
accepted, and the story is advanced a point further. At last 
Thorpe utterly loses his presence of mind, and tells Nora that he 
loves her. It is now the hour of Nora’s triumph, and refusing him 
with indignation, she produces the identical letter which, ten 
rg before, he had written to her guardian, to get her out of 
1is brother's way. Thus she is “quits” with him at last, and 
can only hope that his mortification equals what she herself had 
felt owever, the story does not end there. Thorpe is hum- 
bled and ashamed of himself; Nora grows tender after her thirst 
for vengeance is satisfied; and so they ultimately arrive at that 
expression of their real feelings to which a humbled lover and a 
tender mistress are tolerably sure to be brought sooner or later. 
It is one of the great charms of The Initials that descriptions 
of scenery and of the details of domestic life are so interwoven 
with the thread of the story, that they appear only introduced to 
help the lovers a little forward or backward as the plot may re- 
quire; and yet the merits of the book, when we have finished it, 
seem to consist quite as much in the lively portraiture of German 
scenery and manners as in the skilful management of a love 
story. In Quits the authoress is equally successful, and while 
we follow the mon noung of Thorpe and Nora, we are 
introduced to the characteristics of the scenery and inhabitants 
of the Tyrol. Nora is very independent, and rambles where she 
pleases alone. Her independence is accounted for by a rich 
uncle having left her a fortune; and the authoress considers, 
whether rightly or wrongly, that an Englishwoman, if rich 
enough, is ee from all the constraints of usage and 
propriety. Accordingly, Nora is to be found at any hour of the 
day or night on any part of the Alps that overhang the village 
where she and her friends are staying. It is during one of her 
wanderings that the great scene of the story occurs, when she 
and Thorpe are thrown so unavoidably and so completely toge- 
ther that no wonder they afterwards meet on terms of something 
like intimacy. The chapters in which this adventure is recorded 
are the most entertaining in the book, not only because the 
show what a very strong girl a heroine must be, and how much 
she has to go through, but because the several incidents are 
evidently yn by a thorough acquaintance with the scenery 
described. Nora meets Thorpe at 3 hut on the top of a moun- 
tain, and they have begun to descend when a thunderstorm comes 
on. Her hat is blown off, she is enveloped in mist and soaked 
with rain, but she insists on going on. A blast of the storm 
whirls her round until she is perfectly giddy, and she finds that 
the path is no lon beneath her feet, and that she is gliding 
downwards on a heap of loose gravel. She is stopped by the 
trunk of a tree, and faints. Here, however, she is immediately 
joined by Thorpe, who fortunately knows exactly where she 
is gone, and slips down to the very place. After she has a 
little recovered, they pursue their way in the midst of a hail- 
storm, and struggle on till they come to a foaming stream spanned 
only by a rude bridge of two trees felled and thrown across. 
Nora tries to walk, but cannot. Thorpe carries her over, but in 
the midst of all their dangers they retain their attitude of hos- 
tility, and both the carrier and the carried explain that every- 
thing they do or permit must be taken without prejudice. For 
six hours more they make their way through woods, and bogs, 
and marshy meadows, till they reach a Jake, on the further side 
of which is a cottage and a boat. Thorpe plunges into the lake, 
swims across it, secures the boat, and rows Nora over. In the 
cottage they find dry clothes, supper, and a night’s rest. This 
is certainly a very exciting ramble, and if their or were not 
developed into a secret tenderness when such powerful machinery 
was brought to bear on them, they would be of more than mortal 
hardness, and would be utterly unfit for the purpose of a novelist. 
There are also other loves than those of Nora and Thorpe the 
course of which is traced in Quits. A large portion of the book 
is taken up with the fortunes of two peasant families of the 
district, and the authoress has thus an opportunity of showing 
and conveying her knowledge of the habits and feelings of the 


mountaineers. Without ever writing powerfully, she writes 


agreeably and simply, and her sketches are sufficiently vivid to 
leave a strong impression. She brings in jodels, and echoes, 
and mountain mills and poachers, and the bargains, hates, and 
loves of peasants with a freshness and grace which make her 
chapters more than readable. She is never pedantic; and it ig 
no little merit to escape the taunt of pedantry when instruction 
has to be conveyed in fiction. 5 
The mountain novel is becoming fashionable. This season hag 

produced two which are certainly among the best of the year— 
Quits and the Roua Pass. e certainly think the latter 
the best, but it probably owed some of its charms to its bei 
the first production of its writer, and thus containing the sum 
experiences and feelings which had been gathered up during the 
years over which the writer could look back. Mountain 
rambling is a modern taste and a spreading one; and, as young 
men and women are thus often thrown together among 
adventures to which a slight degree of safe danger lends 4 
wholesome interest, and in the midst of beautiful scen 
and the elevating sights of the changes of nature, it is 
natural that passions should spring up which need nothing 
but a faithful eye and dexterous hand to portray them. At 
present the mountain novel has not been attempted by unworthy 
artists; and as long as the tale is told simply and graphically, 
this department of fiction seems to us a very delightful one. Ot 
women it may especially be affirmed that those of the sex who 
really like a mountain life, who endure the inconveniences of 
a rough journey without a murmur, who go through a fall 
without making their companions alarmed and nervous, who 
are punctual at the rendezvous of an early expedition, and 
can make themselves at home with the inhabitants of lonely 
valleys and passes, are almost always noticeable persons, and 
possessed of good heads and hearts. If they are fortunate 
enough to add to these qualifications a pretty face and a little 
uickness in conversation, they may make as good heroines for a 
three-volume novel as any others. Men, perhaps, do not indi- 
cate their virtues by the successful performance of a mountain- 
ramble; but at any rate they are generally at their best when 
exercise and fresh air calm their humour, when their imagi- 
nation is stimulated by the poetry of nature, and when their 
distance from the world of greatness and business induces them 
to regard a life of poverty and retirement with as little con- 
tempt as possible. The ordinary civilian is perhaps more fit 
to be sketched as a hero when he is on the hills than any- 
where else. The mountain-novel has thus good materials to 
‘0 upon, and we may hope to enjoy it for some time, until it has 
eee seized upon by the herd of lady-scribblers who consider 
that the composition of an incessant series of twaddling tales is 
a pleasure which they owe to themselves, and a duty which they 
owe to society. ‘ 


THE SAPPERS AND MINERS.* 


|S p+ ge TAL histories do not often possess any particular 
ublic interest, but Mr. Conolly’s account of the Sappers 
and Hines must be considered as an exception to the general 
rule. Though a great part of the two thick and handsome 
volumes of which it is composed refers to special details, which 
none but professional readers are likely to appreciate, the re- 
mainder abounds in curious anecdotes about the execution of a 
vast variety of undertakings on which the corps has been 
employed, from the time of its original embodiment, at the 
Siege of Gibraltar, down to the destruction of Sebastopol. 
One most remarkable feature of the book is to be found in 
the absence of all mention of the officers of the corps. It 
appears that, till within about a year’s time, the Sappers and 
wane were a distinct corps, officered by the Engineers ; and 
Mr. Conolly has accordingly confined his attention to the ex- 
ploits of privates and non-commissioned officers. Singular as 
such an arrangement may appear at first sight, it was amply jus- 
tified by the result, for the Sappers and Miners were recruited 
exclusively amongst artisans, and thus had in their ranks an ex- 
traordinary number of men very far indeed above the average in 

int of intelligence. Mr. Conolly needs no other justification 
for the course he has taken than is to be found in the fact, that 
nearly two hundred copies of his book have been subscribed for 
by non-commissioned officers and privates in the corps. 

‘The Sappers and Miners were originally embodied, under the 
title of the Company of Military Artificers, shortly before the 
siege of Gibraltar, and during the siege of that fortress, their 
services were of the greatest value, as is fully testified in Cap- 
tain Drinkwater’s well-known history. At the close of the siege, 
various other companies were established in different parts of 
England, and their services, — the early stages of the 
French war, are minutely detailed, but present few features of 
general interest. We may, however, mention one or two epl- 
sodes in which they bore a part, and which are now compara- 
tively little known. Such, for example, was the plague at Gib- 
raltar in 1804, where, out of a population computed at 10,000, no 
less than 5946 died in four months. Members of the corps were 
employed throughout this period in receiving and burying the 
dead, ‘and during these occupations they “enjoyed the most 


* History of the Royal Sappers and Miners, from the formation of the 
Corps in Mare h, 1772, to the date when its designation was changed to that 
of Royal Engineers, in October, 1856. By T. W. J. Conolly, Quartermaster 
of the Royal Engineers. London: Longmans. 1857, 
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robust health.” Another singular circumstance, though of a 
yery different kind, is, that the corps seem to enjoy the distine- 
tion of having supplied the passengers of the ship which “lay 
all the day in the Bay of Biscay, oh!” This was the Caroline, 
which underwent very rough weather indeed in her passage from 
Edinburgh to Gibraltar, across the Bay in question. e dis- 
tribution of the corps at this time was singular. Each of the 
companies had its own station, and thereat passed many years 
without a change. The men married, and entered into various 
relations in civil life, and the consequences were occasionally 
ludicrous. One William Painter, for example, a second corporal 
at Gibraltar, came to be possessed, in his own and his wife’s iat, 
of 1100/. per annum, but the pressure for men was so great that 
he was not allowed to purchase his discharge, although he kept 
his carriage, and lived in very good society. 
During the Peninsular War the corps were, for the first time, 
taught the special business of constructing field-works, and they 
many occasions of employing their knowledge at the sieges 
of Badajoz and St. Sebastian, and in the construction of the lines 
of Torres Vedras—in which operation private sappers had 
sometimes as many as 500 or 700 men under their ag 
tendence. One of their performances—the erection of a bridge 
over the Adour in the winter of 1813—was just such a feat as 
some which are recorded by Herodotus and Cesar. The 
Adour is a tidal river, with a at its mouth, beaten by the 
tremendous surf of the Bay of Biscay. The bridge was to be 
made of the small vessels called chasse-marées, a flotilla of which 
was navigated by the corps, in a most stormy night, to the posi- 
tion selected. ‘The crews ran to their prayers in terror; but the 
threats of the sappers urged them forward, and all except two 
reached their proper place. eg moored about thirty feet 
apart from each other, two only being lost in the attempt; and 
ved timbers were stretched from one to another, the whole 
ies secured by cables fastened to 18-pound guns, half buried 
in the marshes. The bridge was ready for the passage of the 
troops in two days. At Waterloo the Sappers were not dis- 
tinguished, inasmuch as, owing to false information, two 
companies, near the scene of action, retreated from it. A 
serjeant’s guard, however, which was left at Brussels in charge 
of the engineering plans, papers, &c., distinguished itself by 
taking the horses from some waggons which were on their way 
to Antwerp, and turning the latter across the street, thereby 
caused a block, which prevented vast numbers of fugitives from 


leaving the town. 

Useful as the Sappers and Miners are in actual warfare, it was 
during the long peace subsequent to 1815 that their most chia-« 
yacteristic and interesting duties were performed. It would be 
endless to enumerate the remarkable events in which they 
have been re but it is hardly an exaggeration to say, that 
few public undertakings of a scientific character have been car- 
ried out without their co-operation. Their engagements on ex- 
a parties alone would filla voluume. A few of them may 

mentioned by way of illustration. In 1834, Colonel Chesney 
was sent out to ascertain whether it would be possible to open a 
route for steam navigation down the Euphrates. He was accom- 

ied by a party of the corps, who were chosen for their 
—- of steam machinery, surveying, and drawing. The 
took a leading part in the transportation of the materials 
for the construction and armament of two steamers over no less 
than 145 miles of en barbarous country, forcing huge 
boilers over high hills by the constant use of screw-jacks. One 
of the steamers was destroyed by a hurricane, but the other 
reached Bushire in safety. Some notion of the zeal and origi- 
nality of some of the members of the body may be formed from 
the fact that a man, named Greenhill, who was attached to this 
—- afterwards volunteered to join the Niger Expedition, 
and actually killed himself by the exposures and hardships which 
he imposed on himself by way of preparatory training for the 
trials which he expected. Another expedition—perhaps one of 
the most desperate ever carried out—was undertaken by the 
nt Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, then Captain 
rey, with two corporals of the Sappers as his principal 
subordinates. Some of our readers are probably acquainted 
with his account of his travels; but for the benefit of those 
who are not, we may observe that, after a great variety of 
most formidable adventures, the boats of the expedition 
were wrecked on a desolate beach, 300 miles in a straight line 
from the nearest town, the way to which lay over an utterly 
eo wilderness of sand. Their provisions were 20 lbs. of 

d flour, and 1 Ib. of salt meat per man. In nineteen days, 
Captain Grey and five others marched into Perth, having under- 
gone such sufferings from thirst and exposure as very few men 
indeed have survived. The whole story is one of the most 
striking with which we are acquainted, and it has the further 
advantage of being admirably well told by the principal actor in 
it. Another detachment of the corps set out, under the orders 
of Sir John Richardson, to aid in the search for Sir John Frank- 
lin by tracing the coast between the Mackenzie and Coppermine 

ivers, and exploring the shores of Victoria and Wollaston 
lands. They spent about two years in the Arctic regions, and 
seem to have undergone even greater hardships than those which 
usually fall to the lot of Northern explorers, inasmuch as they 
had no ships to shelter and supply them, but were continually on 
the march, and had to a the most trying vicissitudes in 
boat service, in postages, and from extreme hunger. 

The most remarkable feature in the history of the Sappers and 


Miners is, however, their execution of all the practical details of the 
Ordnance Survey. Their duties in this particular began in 1825, 
and were performed, in the first place, in Ireland; but since that 
time they have been pos 6 | to almost every part of the 
United Kingdom. They conducted all the mechanical operations 
involved in the measurement of the base, upon 
which the subsequent triangulation depended ; and their different 
employments in various parts of Scotland and England are 
minutely particularized in Mr. Conolly’s book. They were 
sometimes placed in positions of great hardship in the execution 
of their duties. They lived in solitary tents on wild mountain 
tops, miles away from any town or village. One of them, 
Serjeant Donelan, “was encamped for more than twelve years 
on remote mountain heights, or moving from one wild spot to 
another.” Others built themselves the most wonderful berths 
on the tops of the most inaccessible steeples. Most of our readers 
will remember the extraordinary crow’s-nest which, for a length 
of time, capped the top of St. Paul's. It weighed five tons, was 
designed by Serjeant James Steel, erected by Serjeant James 
Berton, and was built and dismantled without the slightest 
accident to life or limb, and without breaking a single pane of 
glass. An 8-foot plank, however, fell from the cross to the 
vement below with a report like that of acannon. Serjeant 
Bteel built a similar edifice on the top of Norwich spire, which is 
not much lower than St. Paul’s, and has no dome to break the 
apparent height. The place so frightened an architect who 
ascended there that, on his representations, it was removed. 
The scientific accomplishments of the more distinguished non- 
commissioned oflicers of the corps may be estimated from the 
knowledge shown in the execution of such works as these. 

It is not in England alone that the Sappers and Miners have 
earned a reputation for surveying. ‘There is hardly a of 
the world in which they have not verified their motto, ‘“‘ Ubique.” 
They drew the boundary line between Maine and New Bruns- 
wick. They surveyed the Falkland Islands. They are well 
known at the Cape, in Nova Scotia, and in fact in almost every 
one of the British dominions. But the miscellaneous occu- 
pations of the corps afford the most characteristic and curious 
proofs of their almost universal aptitude. The removal of 
the wreck of the Royal George, which so long encumbered 
the anchorage at Spithead, formed one of their most dramatic 
and interesting exploits. Their operations commenced in August, 
1839. They prepared the explosions, managed the voltaic 
battery, repaired the diving dresses, and did all the cooper’s, 
blacksmith’s, and carpenter's work necessary. Several of 
them were trained to act as divers.’ Thé incidental operations 
connected with this service were full of danger. One of the 
cylinders filled with powder leaked, and had to be emptied. A 
sapper got into it, and shovelled out the a with a copper 
shovel. After removing the dry portion, the part caked by wet 
or compression was hammered out with a copper hammer and 
wooden wedges; and last of all, to the horror of the by- 
standers, a plate of metal was soldered over the ——e 
hole. Nothing could equal the zeal and audacity with whi 
the men worked. One of them sent up in a single day no less 
than three tons of ballast. It appeared pe Nelo. « that he had 
been so eager in his pursuit of it that he got over his head in 
mud, and groped for the iron pigs with his hands. The same 
man volunteered to try how long he could live under water 
with no other air than that which was contained in the folds 
of his diver's dress. He remained unsupplied from above for 
five minutes. The Sappers had the most marvellous expe- 
riences at the bottom of the sea, and constantly ran risks of 
the most formidable nature. Small stones got into the valves of 
their helmets, and let in torrents of water, which half drowned 
them ; the air 4 and life lines got entangled with ropes; and 
one man got his front teeth knocked out by some iron work which 
slipped from its fastenings and struck him. Another time a pi 
of iron ballast, weighing 350 lbs., fell on the top of his head an 
flattened his helmet; and another man was stunned by an ex- 

losion. The most remarkable of these submarine adventures, 

owever, consisted in a fight between two rival divers, Jones and 
Gavan, who got hold of a floor timber at the bottom of the sea, 
which neither would give up to the other. Gavan was the stronger 
man, and tried to throw Jones down; but Jones kicked the lens 
of his helmet out, and he would have been drowned if he had 
not been instantly | sang up. Men were not the only rivals the 
divers met with. Jones, the hero of the party, put his hand into 
a gun, where it was seized by a crab, from which he could only 
extricate it in a very unpleasant condition. Twice he fought 
with and conquered pugnacious lobsters which attacked him, 
and once a conger put his head out of a gun which 
was about to be raised to the surface, looking as if, like 
the Eden rattlesnakes in Martin Chuzzlewit, he “ meant venom.” 
Jones plugged him in with a tompion, and sent the gun on deck, 
where the conger came out of his hole, and after a desperate 
conflict—for he was four feet long—was put to death. In one 
summer as many as nearly nine tons, or about 214 barrels of 
powder were exploded in various charges, and the most hetero- 

eneous matters were brought up—guineas, sealingwax, a human 
skull, huge masses of timber, many guns of various calibres, and 
an immense quantity of iron ballast. But the most singular sight 
of all must have been that witnessed by the diver Jones, who, in 
one of his descents, found himself astride a 32-pounder gun, 
which, on further inspection, appeared to be looking through 
one of twelve port holes, from which in a double tier, “ yawned 
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the mouths of as many pieces of ordnance, grim and deformed 
with the incrustations of 1 38 years,” forming part of the Hdgar, 
of seventy guns, which was blown up in the year 1711. 

Of the peaceful occupations of the Sappers, none was more 
curious or attracted more attention than the services which they 
rendered at the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. Somewhere 
about two hundred of them conducted the most important part 
of the arrangements connected with the building. Various cor- 

orals made plans of the most elabarate kind of the whole 
building, and they counted the visitors and made returns of 
their numbers. They modelled mechanical inventions for pro- 
vincial institutions. They managed the ventilation, they super- 
intended the sweeping, they performed every kind of police 
service, and earned all sorts of acknowledgments from the various 
official persons who witnessed their efficiency. 

Did our space allow, we might multiply to any extent our 
illustrations of the services of the corps. ‘The roads they made in 
the Shetland Islands, the help they gave in the distribution of 
relief during the Irish famine, the works they superintended in 
the Falkland Islands, and a thousand other operations of the 
same kind, all deserve the vivid descriptions which they have 
obtained from Mr. Conolly. The warlike services rendered at 
Sebastopol belong to another class of subjects. The story of the 
siege is told with great professional minuteness in the latter half 
of the second volume, and is thickly strewn with such tales 
of individual heroism and endurance, as no army could possibly 
surpass, if any could equal them. The facts are too recent and 
too fresh in the memory of our readers, to be recalled here ; but 
we conclude with an extract, which gives a very vivid, though, 
a rather rough picture of the routine of a Sapper’s duty 

efore Sebastopol :— 

Look first among the embrasures, and there, ant-like, is seen an isolated 
red coat coolly pegging up hides or fixing gabions, while two or three car- 
penters, with upturned sleeves, are discovered crouching low, fixing platforms 
and renewing sleepers and fighting bolts. Go next to the caves, and 
call “Sapper.” One immediately emerges from its murkiness, spade in 
hand, with begrimed face and disheyelled beard, to show the quality of his 
exertions. Step to the saps right and left, and in each, on bended knee, with 
whirling pick, and cap well down, is traced the rere. To his sturdy efforts 
the earth yields, and the gabion soon is filled. atch him as he goes ahead, 
with cautious crawl, and daringly places another basket on the line. How 
many rifle-balls, how many shots fly past, few can tell; but on he urges as if, 
nothing had occurred, and perhaps the next discharge kills him. Steal now 
along the trench to its advanced limit, and there is seen a group of busy 
miners, black with gunpowder, in shallow sate. blasting the rock, to deepen 
the approach and strengthen the cover. How well they know their art! 
Not a head is seen above the young parapet, and scarcely that of a hammer ; 
but when a strong blow is abirass | up it goes, and the sun sparkling on the 
burnished steel, gives a mark ‘to thé enemy. Bullets from the screens are 
qeeely fired, and an occasional shot trundles in among them; but un- 
dauntedly they proceed, watchful as dogs, till at last the mine explodes. A 
volume of yapour affords another indication of their activity to the enemy. 
Shot and shell plunge on, and tear up the ground, but the miners have flown 
to a distance, and quietly await the cessation of the fire to resume their tasks. 


THE INTELLECTUALISM OF LOCKE.* 


| Byam is remarkable among philosophical writers for the 
immense influence which he has exercised in the face of 
continued obloquy. This influence must, in all fairness, be attri- 
buted to the general ratification of his views by the collective 
sound sense of humanity. The obloquy which has attached itself 
to his name has been accidental, and has continued chiefly because 
traditional in certain schools and cliques of theology and phi- 
losophy. At the same time, it must be confessed that the loose- 
ness of his terminology has given great advantage to opponents, 
and has rendered difficult his true vindication and appreciation. 
Hostile polemics and depreciating criticisms have been directed 
against him both by theologians and Seape wee who, while 
they adopted his principles, more or less unconsciously, have 
affected to hold him in abhorrence for the inferences which 
others have been supposed to draw from them. Locke has been 
held suspected because Hume has been excommunicate. His 
influence has been felt especially in the popular mind; and 
numbers who must have been wearied with the structure of his 
sentences, and puzzled with the inconsistencies of his diction, have 
instinctively appropriated the sterling truths which lie involved 
in them. Englishmen must not, therefore, be ashamed of one 
to whom they owe so much—glorying in Bacon, they must not 
ignore Locke. Though the heterodox Toland a beer &- to him, 
and the orthodox Stillingfleet attacked him, and the scepticism of 
Hume has been affiliated upon him, and the sensualism of Vol- 
taire has been identified with his system, his system may never- 
theless be true in the main. If great philosophical names also 
have recently arisen in other countries, let not their reputation 
render us shy as to the value of our native mental philosophy, 
which perhaps, rightly understood, anticipated the most impor- 
tant of presumed modern discoveries. 

In the spirit of an earnest vindicator of the truth, Mr. Webb 
undertakes to show that Locke was an Intellectualist, in the sense 
of Reid and of Kant. His treatise is distinguished by a clear 
methodical arrangement, by a perfect mastery over his details, 
and by a style and language unusually perspicuous and precise. 
Courageously, but without presumption, he assails some of the 
highest modern authorities in philosophy; and while he always 
preserves the calmness of temper proper for an undertaking really 


* The Intellectualism 4 Locke ; an Essay. By Thomas E, Webb, M.A. 
Dublin: M‘Gee and Co, : Longmans. 1857. 


arduous, he is evidently warmed by a feeling of almost personal 
regard towards the ill-requited benefactor of English wF ms, hy. 
We can at times almost Sear that the friendly spirit of Williagy 
Molyneux is encouraging and sustaining the Free Thinker under 
the gathering storms of controversy and misrepresentation. 

As exponents of received opinion on the subject of Locke's 
Philoso ae against whom no possible exception could be tak 
Mr. Webb has selected from all others M. Cousin and Sir William 
Hamilton. In choosing to direct his controversy against the de. 
liberate and repeatedly expressed judgment of those eminent 

ersons, he was aware how much he increased the difficulty of 

is undertaking ; but he was aware also how much, if successful, 
he should add to the glory and completeness of his success. 

In_his first chapter, which is Eistesioal and introductory, 
Mr. Webb touches slightly upon the condition of metaphysical 
philosophy in this country when Locke made his appearance in 
the field. He then sketches, briefly but expressively, how 
Locke has become the centre of philosophical controversy from 
his own time to the present hour; and he points out how the 
supposed naked empiricism of Locke has been the man-of. 
straw against which the leaders of successive schools have tilted, 
The chief interest of the ensuing discussion, it is foreseen, will 
turn upon the inquiry whether Locke and Kant are really at va. 
riance or at one, as to the relative parts which they assizn to the 
subject and the object in the act of knowing? If these two great 
authorities shall be found to be okie SEP ag there will be 
removed one great opprobrium of metaphysics—namely, that 
which is derived from “ the diversity of opinion which prevails 
amongst the acknowledged masters of the science :”— 

And moreover [says Mr. Webb] Sensualist and Sceptic—Materialist, Fa. 
talist and Atheist—those who centre all morality in self-interest, and all self. 
interest in sense—these have hitherto been regarded as the legitimate repre. 
sentatives of Locke’s principles, the faithful depositaries of his system. I wish 
to deprive them of that glory. I wish to transfer the authority of a great 
name toa pod and purer school of speculation. I wish, in fine, to yr 
the chief of British philosophers with a philosophy which recognises the intel- 
lectual dignity of man—the immutability of the moral law—the being and the 
attributes of God.” 

The second, third, fourth, and fifth chapters are employed in 
the development of Locke’s theory of ideas; and it is concluded 
that, according to him, ideas are acts of the mind, are modifica- 
tions of thinking—are, in fact, our paroagsjone objectively con- 
sidered relative to the consciousness. Much, indeed, of the 
controversy which has surrounded the Lockian philosophy has. 
been a war of words, arising out of the use of the term “ idea” — 
a term to which such various senses have been affixed in various 
philosophies. For each system in succession has with difficulty, 
and not always completely, cleared its own peculiar employment 
of the word from traces of the meaning which it especially de- 
signed to controvert. It was Locke’s purpose to transfer this 
word from an Aristotelian as well as from a Platonic sense; and 
in so transferring a term taken from these old philosophies into 
the service of a theory inconsistent with them, he protested 
against and appeared to annihilate them. But the employment 
of the word has recoiled upon himself. He repudiated the Platonic 
Ideas, self-existent, separate from matter, and antecedent, and 
also the Aristotelian forms involved in matter; but he retained 
the word familiar to those untenable theories, and so laid him- 
self open to the allegation of supposing the existence of idea- 
images interposed between the thinking subject and its object—of 
certain representations, counterfeit resemblances of things, origi- 
nating in the objects of thoughts, but thence deriving an objective 
reality of their own—as if fromPlato he had derived their sepa- 
rateness, and from Aristotle their subsequent genesis. Our author 
vindicates Locke with success from having adopted any such 
form of the representational theory as has been attributed to 
him by Sir William Hamilton, but at the expense, it must be 
confessed, of his consistency, in diction, if not in thought. 

Locke’s polemic against the doctrine of innate ideas has some- 
times been regarded as a gratuitous slaying of errors already 
dead. Yet there can be little doubt that his views on this sub- 
ject rendered his philosophy suspected by the divines of his 
own day more than any wd of his speculative opinions. Theo- 
logians haye been too fond of the dilemma—they have been too 
ready to urge, “‘ Either this doctrine is true, or there is no foun- 
dation for the dearest and most essential verities of religion.” 
So it was with Locke’s contemporaries. They argued as if there 
could be.no sufficient proof of the Being of God if ideas were 
not innate—if there were not allowed to be an innate idea of 
Him. Locke thought it safer to demonstrate that Being by in- 
ference and deduction from experience. But though he acknow- 
ledges no innate ideas, he does not ignore the divinely given 

owers of the intellect; for experience, according to Locke, 
implies intellect with capacities. As Mr. Webb remarks— 

Divested of hypothesis, and undisguisel by metaphor, the fact is sim 

this—the human intellect comes into the sphere of pene endued wit 
certain capabilities and powers; and in the presence of experience, it frames 
to itself the corresponding concepts. 
Therefore, in determining further whether the origin and 
source of ideas be in intellect or in experience, a distinction is to 
be made ; for, potentially, the origin is with the intellect, but his- 
torically, or in chronological order, the origin is in experience. 

The philosophy of Locke was also, it may be observed in 
passing, much suspected by contemporary theologians because of 

is reserve upon another point. He declined to assert the im- 


materiality of the soul. But his hesitation in this respect was 
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of the nature of a serious and religious caution. He did not | 


resume to pronounce philosophically on a subject wherein the 
evidence from expefience was insufficient. In the absence of such 
evidence, he considered that the assertion of the immateriality 
of the soul would be equivalent to an assumption of the impos- 
sibility of matter being endowed by its M aker with the pro- 
rties of thinking—to a gratuitous limitation of the power of 
the Creator. 
The chief interest of the present essay centres, as we have 
said, in the inquiry, how far Locke had anticipated Kant, and 
icularly in the celebrated distinction made by the latter of 
analytic and synthetic judgments a priori. Kant himself (Pro- 
legomena to Metaphysic, s. 3), was inclined to think that Locke 
had already given a hint of that division. He referred, probabl 
by an erroneous reference, to Essay iv. 3. Sir William Hamil- 
ton (Reid, p. 787) thought that place inapplicable, and that 
although elsewhere (Essay i. ii.19, 20), “the examples on which 
the distinction could have been established are stated, and even 
stated in contrast, the principle was not apprehended, and the 
distinction consequently permitted to escape.” Mr. Webb vin- 


-dicates the justice of Kant’s admission, and the claim on the part 


of Locke, by referring to Essay iv. 1. 7, and especially to a remark- 
able passage in iv. viii. 8 :— 

We can know the truth of two sorts of peoprsitions with perfect certainty, 

the one is of those trifling propositions which have a certainty in them, but it 
is only a verbal certainty, but not instructive; and, secondly, we can know 
the truth, and so may be certain, in propositions which affirm something of 
another which is @ necessary consequence of its precise complex idea, but not 
contained in it; this is a real truth, and conveys with it instructive real 
knowledge. 
Yet Locke does not seem aware of the pregnancy of the 
doctrine which he has enounced. It remained unfruitful with 
him, even though at the close of the last-cited chapter he repeats 
it, thus 

This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible rule, that wherever the 
distinct Idea any stands for is not known and considered, and some 
thing not contained in the Idea is not affirmed or denied of it; then our 
Thoughts stick wholly in sounds, and are able to attain no real Truth or 
Falsehood (Ib. § 13). 


Nevertheless, we must consider him to conclude :—1. That in- 
crease of knowledge depends mainly upon additional experience ; 
and thus, presuming all the self-contained properties of a given 
triangle to be known, its relation to a parallelogram between the 
same parallels as itself could not be known unless a parallelogram 
were presented to the mind under those conditions. 2. That it 
depends but little on involuntary energies of the mental factor. 

. That necessary to it is the voluntary exercise of our faculties 
in hypothesis, tentamen, comparison, mental experiment, and the 
like. ‘ Thus he that has got the Ideas of Numbers, and hath 
taken the pains to compare One, Two, and Three to Six, cannot 
choose but know that they are equal”—1+2+3=6 being a 
synthetical proposition. ‘“ He that hath got the Idea of a tri- 
angle, and found the ways to measure its angles and their magni- 
tudes, is certain that its three angles are equal to two right ones” 
(iv. xiii. 3)—which is also a synthetical proposition, not, how- 
ever, derived purely from a Law of Thought, or @ priori, but 
from the voluntary exercise of the mental faculties upon inter- 
mediate observations. It is true that in this exercise of the 
faculties, at the bidding of the Will, which is a kind of mental 
experiment, all that is voluntary “is the employing or withhold- 
ing any of our faculties from this or that sort of objects, and a 
more or less accurate survey of them: but they being employed, 
our Will hath no power to determine the knowledge of the mind 
one way or other ; that is done only by the Objects themselves, 
as far as they are clearly discovered” (Zo. > 2). Yet, as the pre- 
sentation of the Objects in different lights depends upon the 
Will, and without change in their presentation no synthesis 
could take place, the genesis of synthetic judgments appears to 
be @ posteriori, and to depend rather upon a modification of the 
material of Thought than upon a Law of Thought itself. 

We should gladly have made some extracts, had space per- 
mitted, from the very able chapter in which Locke, Hume, and 
Kant are compared. far as we know, this is Mr. Webb's first 
appearance as an author before the general public. He must, of 
course, expect some controversy. But he has not ventured into 
the arena without preparation. He need not fear that he will 
be driven from it ingloriously: and judging from his presen: 
work, we may predict for him, if he will persevere, a career 
second to no living British metaphysician. 


PICTURES FROM ITALY AND THE BALTIC.* 


T is not often that we are able to give to any publication the 
unreserved praise which is due to this singularly pleasant book. 
Before we opened it, M. Gregorovius was only Hox to us by 
an English translation of his account of Corsica. We thought 
very well of that production, but it did not prepare us for being 
so thoroughly pleased as we have been with the one before us. 
There was in it a certain affectation of smartness, and a striving 
after epigram which became, after a time, rather wearisome. We 
are happy to say that the author has now in a great measure got 
over this fault. Let no one, however, expect too much. The 
book under review consists simply of a series of sketches—of 


'* Figuren, Geschichte, Leben, und Scenerie aus Italien: Von F, Gre 
Leipzig: Brockhaus ; London: Williams and Norgate, 


sketches which, although they are the work of a cunning hand, 
make no pretension to minute accuracy. 

The first part of the volume is called “ A Visit to Elba,” and 
is occupied chiefly with the incidents of Napoleon’s life there. 
It describes his landing to receive the keys of the tiny Porto- 
Ferrajo as he had done those of Vienna and Moscow, of 
Dresden and Madrid, his restless activity in his cabinet, his 
building and improvements, his embarkation, and his ad- 
dresses to the army and to the French people. The scenery, 
however, of the island is not forgotten. First, we mark the 
low green line of the Tuscan Maremma, with the blue hills 
near Volterra bounding it—then, as we approach Elba, we 
see its gloomy rocks grow more and more jagged—then we turn 
round a headland, and find ourselves in a gulf surrounded by 
a town which dates from the days of Cosmo de’ Medici. Next 
we wander up the long lines of aloes, and climb to the little dark 
villages girt with battlements to defend them from the Barbary 
corsairs—then we see the solemn Monte Cavanna lift itself to the 
sky, and visit the iron mines of Rio, and are fain to with 
our guide when he suggests that they should make for Napoleon 

colossus out of the iron of Elba, and inscribe on its pedestal 

he old command of Porsenna, to use iron no more for the 
ama or the spear, but ouly for the work of the field and of the 
ouse. 

Few quarters of Rome have attracted the attention of trav«llers 
po little as the Ghetto. It is indeed a locality which recommends 
itself to none of the senses; and most people, when they have 

lanced at what remains of the Portico of Octavia and the Theatre 

f Marcellus, and have given perhaps one thought to Rienzi, go on 
their way without even boneng © reflect how curious is the 
chance which has clustered the hapless Jewish population of the 

ity around two monuments which recall to us, not only one of 
the saddest stories in Roman history, but also one of the very 
darkest days of Jewish humiliation—the triumph of Vespasian 
and Titus, who coming crowned with laurel and surrounded by 
their soldiers, as Josephus describes, were met by the Senate at 
the Portico of Octavia, M. Gregorovius has bestowed some at- 
tention on the history of the Jews in Rome, and relates it in this 
work, with numerous references to his authorities, from the days 

f Pompey to our own times—noticing the embassy of Philo to 
Caligula, the condition of the Roman Jews, as it may be gathered 
from Juvenal, their altered position under the Christian Emperors, 

nd their chequered fortunes under the Popes, till Paul IV. 

Caraffa) shut them up in the fetid inclosure of the Ghetto. It 
is amusing to observe that the Bull by which he inaugurated his 
persenntion, of the Jews is cited under the title “ Cum nimis 
absurdum.” The name Ghetto is derived from the Talmudic 
word Ghet, which means “separation.” The Jews remained pri- 
soners in the Ghetto, with alternations of good and evil days, till 
1847, when Pius [X., in the first outburst of his liberalism, re- 
moved the antiquated and cruel restrictions which confined them 
to it. Ciceruacchio’s hand was one of the busiest in breaking 
down the gates which shut in his unfortunate fellow-citizens. 
The present population of the Ghetto is about three thousand 
eight hundred—an immense multitude, when we consider how 
very small a space of ground it occupies. The Jews live, as M. 
Deeeerovie says, packed as close as the urns in a Columbarium. 
Luckily, the place is not quite so unhealthy as it seems. The 
dense population appears to exclude the malaria; and the cho- 
lera has, from some cause which it is difficult even to guess at, 
hitherto spared a district which seems, above almost any other 
in the city, likely to attract and harbour it. The details about 
the present state of the Ghetto which are given us in this volume 
are most interesting; and the descriptions of the service in the 
old Jewish synagogue are full of good sense, good feeling, and 
poetry. Of the cemetery, our author says :— 
like a little band of 

n , and overgrown with poisonous he: 
Very striking it there, the oles oP 
Priseus, 18 chure! e Ebrei, 

No one who looks at this chapter should on any account pass 
by the admirable description of Overbeck, glidin about his 

telier in the terrible old palace of the Cenei, which abuts on 
the Ghetto. The painter is painted to the life—‘‘a pale man, 
with long hair parted down the middle ; amiable, gentle, scarcely 
audible, not speaking but breathing out low words in explanation 
of the pictures of saints upon his easels.” Well does M. Gre- 
asia sum up the contrasts of this quarter of Rome, after he 

shown us this strange product of the nineteenth century :— 
“* Bodiless men, bodiless art, speech without words, the Madonna 
Dolorosa, the Passion on the walls, the Cenci traged ; yonder 
the flooded Ghetto ; here the Church of Santa Maria del Bianto; 
and in the midst of all, the Beato Angelico of modern painting.” 

The “ Idylls from the Baltic Coast,” are a series of groups and 
laneierepre painted among the little watering-places along the 
shore of Samland, to which the good citizens of Kénigsberg re- 

air for the summer. These unsophisticated villages are quite 

ifferent in character from the crowded bath-capitals—the Carl- 
bads, and Kissingens, and Ischls. Everybody knows everybody, 
Everybody wears old hats, old coats, old gloves, and does exactly 
what he or she pleases. Out of many delicious vignettes we 
hardly know which to select. There is one, Hogarthian without 
a touch of bitterness, which represents the reception given a 
Neukuhren to the sculptor Kiss; one of the heroce of the . 
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bition of 1851. There is another, which sets before us the merry 
girls dancing under the pear trees in the pleasant summer even- 
ings, with the cornflower wreaths in their hair, and the glow of 

leasure on their cheeks. There is another of the “ Bernstein- 

ude,” with his keen dark eyes watching the group of fair-haired 
peasants who are washing a piece of amber, and clutching it with 
delight when the operation is done. One we must give at length, 
as it shows the character of the whole region :— 

The rippling waves come softly on with a sleepy, melodious fall, and bring 
white foam to the shore. Now and then a fluttering gull gives a shrill ery, 
the only sea-bird which haunts this lifeless coast. Sometimes the swell 
throws up a little seaweed, and with it a bright piece of amber, as a gift for 
some rarely the seal rises out of the water, and suns 
himself on a stone. Here and there a fishing-boat passes by over the blue 
sea to let down its nets; anda ship sailing past, bound for Petersburg or 
Riga, to traffic with the barbarians, appears on the far horizon, sweeping by 
with its dark masts, like the cloud-picture of the Flying Dutchman, warned 
away from the coast by the revolving light of the lighthouse at Briisterort. 


The description of the amber-mine in the sand cliff by the 
shore equally deserves quotation; and so does that of the eclipse 
on the 28th of July, 1851—an event not to be forgotten by many 
of our generation. We may also mention the account of the 
little Seotch-looking village of Rauschen, with its heathy hills 
and its lake; and last, and most strange of all, the picture of 
Pieper, the popular deputy of Samland to the Berlin National 
Assembly, in the year of revolution :— 

Look at that man ;—there you have the most recent history of Prussia— 


the satyric drama to the tragedy of 1848—the ergs of a deputy with his 
bit of a speech and his arms, and the little gold fish which he has brought 
home as a keepsake for his wife. 


From the shores of the Baltic we pass to that strip of coastland 
which separates the Campagna and the Pontine marshes from the 
sea—a region strangely like, and yet unlike, that which we have 
just left, standing to it in the same relation “as a Volkslied does 
to an idyl of Theocritus.” Here, too, are long soft lines of sea- 
beach, which lose themselves in mist miles and miles away—here 
are white and gleaming breadths of sand—here, too, we have a 
lifeless, thin] ay se coast, but it is a lifelessness which inspires 
more deem. y, for fever and crime are but too closely connected 
with it. The Circeian cape looms far to the southward, blue as a 
sapphire, telling old Homeric stories ; and the white sails flit away, 
crossing each other’s path on the wide Mediterranean ; and the 
fishers sing sadly as they mend their nets, and no newspaper ever 
comes, “ not even the idyllic Giornale di Roma, which is as harm- 
less as an eclogue of Virgil.” 

Porto d’Anzo, the ancient Antium, is the chief town of this 
coast. It is now a place of small importance; but the Pope, 
who goes thither for the benefit of the sea air in the summer, is 
trying to do something for it, and of late it has become the point 
of departure for a steam-vessel which plies to Naples, and takes 
on passengers who are brought from Rome by diligence. To a 
German, one of the most interesting places in the neighbourhood 
was, of course, the old castle of Astura, where the young Conradin 
was betrayed after the battle of Tagliacozzo, and the sun of the 
Hohenstaufen went down in blood. At Porto d’Anzo the Apollo 
Belvedere and the Dying Gladiator were found. Horace sang of its 
beauty. Don Miguel lived long here, mixing familiarly with the 
fishermen, and telling them how he had fought for a crown. 
Cicero fled to Astura—Augustus was attacked there by the ill- 
ness which killed him—so that there is on this coast matter 
—- to muse upon for those who live rather in the past than 
in the present. At Nettuno, on the edge of the Pontine 
marshes, the women and the carnations are alike beautiful. The 
costumes are also striking, and the festas singularly gay and 
brilliant. For many beautiful cabinet pictures, and for a de- 
scription of a chase by the wild cattle near Astura, we must refer 
our readers to M. Gregorovius’ pages. 

“Romische Figuren” follow. First, we visit the subterranean 
chapels, where service is performed for the souls in Purgatory, 
amidst strange devices formed of the bones of the dead. Then 
we are called away to the marionette theatre, where Orlando 
Furioso and Cristoforo Colombo are played: and next we go 
to the church of Ara Celi, where “ infant Evangelines” preach 
and pray to the Bambino, and cite all the doctors of the Church— 
“ So says the holy Paul, cosi dice San Bernardo, dice San Agos- 
tino, and so says the holy Tertullian.” Then we pass to the 
theatre on the Piazza Navona, the Teatro Emiliani, where 
the actors speak the broad Trasteverine dialect, and where 
Frederick the Great and Artaxerxes of Persia take their turn 
with “Er naufragiamento di Tom Pusse.” Then we are taken 
to see Lambruschini lying in state, the iron-willed old man 
who played so high for the triple crown and lost it; and next 
we go out into the “carnival throng of the Corso,” and leave 
it to accompany a long procession, which files through the hos- 

ital for women, decked out with flowers in the sunny Roman 
p notice here a young and beautiful face with health just 
returning to it, there an eye glaring with the light of delirium. 
Then we go to one of the schools where the artists assemble to 
draw from the life. Next we stand, in the cold spring evening, 
in the Piazza del Popolo, and watch the girandola, and plunge 
into the moonlit ruins of the Cesar’s palace. Last, and not least 
significant, of many sights, we see the column of the Immaculate 
Conception rise from the Piazza di Spagna, and the new goddess 
take her place beside the twin kings of Rome—St. Peter and 

St. Paul, who, aloft on the columns of Trajan and Antonine, 
perhaps look coldly upon such an intruder. 


The last part of the book is an account of the island of Capri, 


where the author spent a long summer month. It is asuccession 
of —— each prettier than the other, interspersed with the re. 
collections of Tiberius to relieve the brightness of the colouring, 
Most travellers think they have told us enough of this island when 
they have described the blue grotto. Not so M. Gregorovius, 
He touches upon everything—the life of the gentle, naive, ang 
very poor population, the beggars, the ruins, the wildfowl catching, 
the chure aes the fisheries, even the long watching of 
the telegraph keepers on the heights, sending on their intelligence, 
like the beacon warders in the Agamemnon, to the Palace of 
Naples, where a watcher, the servant of a race more doomed 
than the Atride, receives it. Perhaps the following extract 
may give a sufficient idea of the spirit in which this section ig 
written :— 

So this was ys welcome in Capri on that cheerful Sunday morning. After 
that, I passed there the happiest days; and since there is scarcely any spot 
in the world over which, and about which, I have wandered and clambered 
so zealously, up to every approachable height, down to every approachable 
prope since Capri and its people have become so very, very dear to me, 

will imitate the grateful fishermen—I will hang up this little island picture 
like a votive tablet, and write under it Votum fecit, gratiam recepit. : 
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R. W. CRAWFORD, Esq., M.P., Chairman of the East Indian Railway Company 
(Messrs. Crawford, Colvin, and Co., London.) 
FREDERICK G. DALGETY, Esq., (Messrs. Dalgety and Co., London and Australia.) 
THOMAS DENT, Esq. (Messrs. Palmer, Mackillop, Dent, and Co., London.) 
WILLIAM DENT, Esgq., late Director of the Hon. the East India Company, 
GEORGE DEWHURST, Esq., Manchester, 
W. GLADSTONE, Esq. (Messrs. Thomson, Bonnar, and Co,, London.) 
—— STEUART GLADSTONE, Esq. (Messrs, Ogilvy, Gilanders, and Co,, 
ver} 


1.) 
SAMUEL GREGSON, Esq., M.P. (Messrs. Gregson and Co., London) 
CAPT. HALL, R.N., C.B., F.R.S., Director of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 


_ Navigation Com 


any. 

Cc RISTOPHER RAWSON, Esq. (Messrs. Rawson, Sons, and Co., London.) 

ERIC CARRINGTON SMITH, Esq. (Messrs, Smith, Payne, and Smiths, Lombard- 
street, London.) 

ALEXANDER WILSON, Esq., F.R.S., late of Madras Civil Service. 

(With power to add to their number.) 

Bepgese ~The, GLYN, MILLS, and Co., and Messrs, SMITH, PAYNE, and 

Soricrrors—Messrs, C. H. and W. FRESHFIELD and NEWMAN. 

Broxers—Messrs. SCOTT, CORTHORN, and SCOTTS. 

Secretary—CHARLES LENNOX PEEL, Esq. 

The primary and immediate object of this Company is to lay down a telegraphic 
cable in the Red Sea, between Suez and Aden, so as to effect telegraphic communica- 
tion thus far with India at the earliest possible period, $ 

This object may be completed in a few months, simultaneously with the Mediterra- 
nean telegraph to Alexandria. 

agen means communication with all India will be brought within one week, and 
by the extension to Kurrachee, which will immediately follow, hourly communication 
will be established. 

The political value of this undertaking at the present juncture is too painfully 
established by recent occurrences in India to require comment, while its social an 
commercial importance is scarcely less urgent. K 

The Honourable the East India Company participate so fully in these views, that 
they have consented to guarantee a minimum annual revenue of £20,000 on the first 
section to Aden, from the date of the first message received, accompanied by assurances 
of every necessary assistance and support. This arrangement only awaits the confir- 
mation of her Majesty’s Government, without which the Company will not proceed, 

As a commercial investment, the retums, which have been carefully 
which may be inspected at the office, shew a profit far exceeding any ordinary returns 
from enterprises. 

This statement will be appreciated by those connected with the trade of India, to 
whom it will be evident that all orders for —_ insurance, shipments, arrivals, , 
departures, accidents, change of destination of vessels, &c, &e., would be the subject 
of telegraphic communication. 

It is proposed, so soon as the capital & subscribed, to purchase the Atlantic cable, 
or provide a new cable, whichever 7 be decided to be best for the object in view. 

The cable will be laid in sections of from 300 to 600 miles, and arrangements have 
been made with responsible contractors'to undertake the risk of laying it. 

The Company have secured the necessary concessions from the Turkish and Egyptian 
Governments. 

The Le md of the undertaking is universally admitted, The remunerative results 
are pag beyond all doubt. Perfect immunity from all risk is secured by the Limited 
Liability Act, and by the guarantees of the Government, the East India Company, and 
the contractors. As a great and important national question, it is only necessary to 
urge upon all who feel any interest in securing imm telegraphic communication 
with India to give their earnest and cordial support to an enterprize which is brought 
before the public with this sole object. 

Application for Shares may be sent to the brokers, Messrs. SCOTT, CORTHORN, 
and SCOTTS, 16, Throgmorton-street, or to the Company’s Offices, No. 8, —— 
street; but no —. will be considered, unless a deposit of £1 on each share 
applied for is previously made to the Bankers of the Company, The deposit will be 
returned if the application is not acceded to, 


repared, and | 


'MHE FRENCH SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS.—The CRYSTAL 
PALACE COMPANY have entered into arrangements with the SOCIETY OF 
ARTISTS, in Paris, under the Presidency of the Baron Taylor, for the EXHIBITION 
OF PICTURES by Living Artists, members of this distinguished Society, in the 
Picture Gallery at Sydenham. 
of M, A, Moreau, President; an . Justin, . 
e works of t rench School now ¢& e Gallery, comprise, with many 
others, important specimens by the following iene artists — F 


T. Couture, Garneray. Antigna. ] 
man, Isambert. 
Le Poittevin, Lafitte. Gudin. 
Flan E. Dubufe, De Beaumont, E. Wagner, 
Paliz Jacquand, Decamps, Biard. 
Couturier, E. Frere, C. Troyon, Rouget. 
Grevedon, Grolig, Diaz. Caraud, &. 
The prices are affixed to every picture, and in purchasers are requested to 
apply to Mr, H, Mogford, F.S,A,, at his office in the . re 
order, G. GROVE, Secretary, 
Crystal Palace, August 26th, 1857. 


VHE REY. R. A. VAUGHAN, B.A., has arranged to receive 
into his family Two Pupils, who may require assistance in preparing for the 
Classes of University College, or in studying for the B.A, d . Terms, £130 the 
Academic year. For Pupils not attending College Classes, £100, Address, 19, Alex- 
ander-street, Westbourne-park, 


BENEFICED CLERGYMAN of experience, well known as 

an University preacher, whose house will shortly be under repair, wishes to 

undertake a Preachership, or some charge where there is little weekly duty, in a 

Metropolitan or other eligible situation, for a period of Six or Twelve Months, 

enclosed, W, B, D., under cover to J. W. Parker anv Son, 4465, 
est Strand, 


JHE DIRECTORS OF THE LONDON WINE COMPANY 
(Limited) have decided upon os ag | a Gentleman of very great experience 

to the Vineyards of Champagne, ee and the Bordeaux District, for the purpose 
of selecting pure Wines at moderate prices.—The Public are respectfully informed 
that the Directors will undertake the execution of Orders, from a Dozen Case upwards, 
The packages can be marked with the name and address of the purchaser, and for- 
warded direct from the places of growth. The Directors will undertake to deliver, at 
a saving of at least from 12s. to 15s, per Dozen on the prices usually charged by Retail 
Merchants, the following Wines—viz., sparkling, creaming, and still Champagnes, Red 
and White Burgundy, Red and White Hermitage, Clarets of the different growths, 
Sauterne, Barsac, and Chablis. The Directors have ived the fullest information 
respecting the coming Vin in France, and they have every reason to believe that 
they will be able to offer Cham e at from 43s. 6d. Dozen; Clarets, at 


HENRY ROBERTSON, Manager, 
, Regent-street, W. 
N.B.—The above-named Wines can be shipped for exportation at a reduction of 
10s, per dozen, 
EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mini to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c, 

Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 
AND-BOOKS TO THE ART-TREASURES EXHIBTIION, 
 (Cniform with the Official Catalogue.) 

THE GALLERY OF BRITISH PAINTINGS, By Tox Taxon, Esq. 

THE GALLERY OF ANCIENT MASTERS, By G, Scnarr, Jun., Esq. 

THE WATER COLOURS, DRAWINGS, AND ENGRAVINGS, By Tow 

Taytor, Esq. 
THE BRITISH PORTRAIT GALLERY. By Tom Tartor, Esq. 
THE MUSEUM OF ORNAMENTAL ART, By J. B, Wanina, Esq. 


To which is added, 
THE ARMOURY. By J.R, Prancas, Esq. 
Being Reprints of a series of Critical Notices originally published in the Manchester 


Guardian. 
m; at the 


To be had at Messrs, Wittis and Sovtwgran’s, 42, Charing-cross, London; 
Guardian Office, Manchester; the Exhibition Book Stall; of all Booksellers; and at 
the principal Railway Stations. 

Any one of the above Books is transmissible by post for 1d., and a eopy will be sent 
from the Guardian Office to any address, on receipt of seven postage stamps. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Barth’s Travels in Central Africa, 500 
Copies. 

Fortune’s Later Travels in China, 

Memoirs of the Duke of St. Simon, 

Hamilton’s Travels in Sinai, 


Memoirs of Charlotte Bronté, 1500 Copies 
White’s Holiday in Saxony. 

Guizot’s Life of Sir Robert Peel. 

The Ath .-——John Halifax, 
Memoirs of Felice Orsini, 


Autobiography of Lutfullah. Dynevor Terrace, By Miss Yonge, 1000 
Two Years Ago, By Charles Kingsley, Copies, 

1200 Copies. The Voyage of H.M.S, Resolute, 
Hinchiliff’s Visit to the High Alps, Memoirs of Elizabeth Davies. 


Ruskin’s Elements of Drawing, 
a _ By John Eagles. 
vi 


Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, 
Chow-Chow. By Lady Falkland, 


Guy ngstone.— Quits ! Life of George Stephenson. 
Arago’s Lives of Men of Science. It is Never Too Late to Mend, 1000 
Macaulay’s England, Vols, ILI, and IV, Serie. 

2000 Copies. Read’s Rural Poems,—— 


Greyson’s Correspondence, 
The Two Aristocracies. By Mrs. Gore, 


The Good Old Times.——Bothwell, 
Memoirs of Frederick Perthes. 


A Woman’s Story. By Mrs. S, C. Hall. 
Norway and Sweden. By X and Y, 


The City. By Alexander Smith, The Professor, By Currer Bell. 
Anne Sherwood.—— Still Waters, Loftus’s Researches in Chaldea. 
Borthwick’s Residence in California, Memorials of Samuel Gurney. 

| Farina. By George Macdonald, en and Olga.—Little Dorrit. 
Tom Brown’s School Days.——Ivors, Wayside Fancies, By Mrs. Broderip. 
Bowring’s Kingdom and People of Siam, | Barchester Towers,——Tallangetta, 
Harris’s Sermons on Special Occasions, Hue’s Christianity in China. 
Kane’s Arctic Explorations, Aurora Leigh.——Jessie Cameron. 
Froude’s History of England. aes Spanish Conquest in America. 
The Days of My Life.——Glencore, Andersson's Explorations in Africa. 
Stoughton’s Ages of Christendom, Memoirs of Elizabeth de Valois. 
Monarchs Retired from Business, Boswell’s Letters to Temple. 


Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks, 
Memoirs of General Napier. 


Thornbury’s Songs of the Jacobites, The Dead Secret.——Nothing New, 
Lord erin’s Yacht Voyage. Armstrong’s Arctic Discov: 
Poems. By George Macdonald. 


Supscrrprion—Onw Guinga PER ANNUM, 
Fifteen Volumes of the Newest Works at one time, exchangeable (in Sets) at pleasure 
Five Guineas per Annum, 
Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries, and Literary Institutions 
r supplied on moderate terms, 


prices for Cash, is now ready, and will be forwarded on Aj 


A revised List of Works withdrawn from circulation, and offered fe iv has 
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HAT IS TRUTH? Price 1s. A Pamphlet addressed to the 
Members of the Bakewell Literary Institute. By Jamgs Taytor. 
__ London: Skerry, Jackson, and Havuipay. 


In the press, 

fNHE REBELLION IN INDIA, HOW TO PREVENT 

ANOTHER, By Jony Bauce Norton, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Madras, 
Ricuarpson Brotugrs, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


i This Day, price 8s. 6d. 

IBLE STUDIES, Conducted on the Principle of a Progres- 
sive Development in Divine Teaching. By J. H. Trrcoms, M.A., of St. Peter’s 

College, Perpetual Curate of St. Andrew the Less, Cambridge. 

London: Jonnw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Just published, in Post 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 
YRA, or the Rose of the East: A Tale of the Afghan War, 
in Nine Cantos, By Erta 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


EW AND IMPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS. By Professor 
Sutuivay, LL.D., of the Irish National Educational Board. 

1. GEOGRAPHY GENERALISED; with an Introduction to Astronomy and Geo- 
logy. ‘Twenty-third Edition, price 2s, 

INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY, Thirty-fifth Edition, 1s, 
THE SPELLING-BOOK SUPERSEDED. Forty-ninth Edition, 1s. 4d, 

AN ATTEMPT TO SIMPLIFY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Thirty-first Edition, 1s, 
A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Sixth Edition, 3s, 6d. 
THE DICTIONARY OF DERIVATIONS, Seventh Edition, 2s, 

7. THE LITERARY CLASS-BOOK ; or, Readings in English Literature. Fourth 
Edition, 2s, 6d, 

“ Dr, Sullivan’s School-Books, seven in number, are distinguished by one great prin- 
ciple—that of simplifying the — taught, and of bringing out, in a few plain and 
striking rules, the great leading ideas of the science in d.”"—Dublin University 
Magazine. 

oe The circulation of these books in Ireland, Great Britain, and the Colonies, 
amounts to upwards of 146,000 copies per annum, as appears by the following return 
from Messrs. Alex. Thom and Sons, the Government Printers in Ireland :— 

“ By referring to our books we find that 438,500 copies of Professor Sullivan's 
School-Books have been printed in our establishment within the last three years.— 
“Ist July, 1857.” “AtEx, THOM anD Sons, 
London: Loneman and Co. Dublin: M. and J, Suiutvay, 

And sold by all Booksellers, 


On 1st of September was published, price 1s., No. LVII. N.S. (0.8. No, CXLI.), 


Contents :—Church Influence of the Laity—Life of Bishop Armstrong—The 
Adoration of Curist in the Sacrament—Reviews and Notices. 

London:—J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


Just published, price Half-a-Crown, 


fr SEPTEMBER. No. CL. 
Conrents:—What Befel my Companions; or, Memorials of the Jolly Dogs. 
Edited by Francis Meyrick, Esquire—Swiss Peasants at Home—The Tweed Sixty 
Years Ago. By an a A Passage from my Own Life—Love and 
arties in a Cathedral Close—Down the Thames, Thanet and the Hovellers—Moody’s 
First Offer. By Moody Robinson, Esquire—Account of Three Undescribed Cases of 
Colour-Blindness, By Sir David Brewster, F.R.S., &e.—Indian Affairs. By Thomas 
De Quincey—Innsbriick and its Echoes; or, the Rescue, the Run, and the Ruin—The 
New Books, 

James Hoae and Sons, Edinburgh. Groomperper and Sons, London, 
rPUE CONFESSIONS OF ROUSSEAU. — Revised from the 

+“ of 1796. With a Preface by the Editor of the “ Reasoner.” Cloth 
lettered, 2s. 3d, 

“ Rousseau’s ‘ Confessions’ is, beyond any question, and very much beyond any 
comparison, his masterpiece. There is no work in the French language of which the 
style is more racy, and, indeed, more classically pure.”—-Lord Brougham, 

London: Horyoaxg and Co,, 147, Fleet-street. 


Just published, cloth, 3s. 6d., Post Free, 
HRISTIANITY THE LOGIC OF CREATION. By Henny 


JAMES, 


Recently published, cloth, 2s., Post Free, 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST NOT AN ECCLESIASTICISM. 
By Heney James. 
London: Witu1am Warts, 36, Bloomsbury-street, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


Barton,” 

ABEL VAUGHAN, a Tale, by the Author of ‘The Lamp- 

lighter.” Price 1s, 6d. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers and at all the Railway Stalls, 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 
THE INDIAN MUTINIES, 
This day is published, demy 8vo, price 1s, 

HE PRESENT CRISIS IN INDIA. Reflections. By the 

Author of “Our North-West Frontier.” 


Also, 
. THE MUTINY IN THE BENGAL ARMY. Demy 8y0, price 1s. 
London: Jouw Cnapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
THE INDIAN MUTINY—ITS REAL CAUSES EXPOSED. 
BY AN EYEWITNESS, 
_ Now ready, 8vo, 1s., or by post, 1s, 1d, 
\HE MUTINY OF THE BENGAL ARMY. An Historical 
Narrative. By One who has served under Sir Charles Napier. 


“ This remarkable phlet, received from India by the last mail, is evidently the 
work of one behind the scenes. Written in a manly and vigorous style, it throws the 
blame on the right shoulders, and traces the present occurrences to their real sources 


and origin, 
London: BoswortH and Harrison, Regent-street. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 


I 
Q UITS! By the Author of “The Initials.” 3 Vols. 


In 
UINLAND; or VARIETIES IN AMERICAN LIFE. 2 Vols. 


“Brisk, scenic, and entertaining.” —Atheneum.” 
“ A story of real life, well and 
“ Possesses very considerable merit,”. Review, 


m1, 
NNE SHERWOOD. Second Edition. 3 Vols, 


most remarkable publication, graven ia letters of fire.” —Press. 
LONDON ; RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


rary Gazette, 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO,’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE (CURRER BELL), 
Third and Revised Edition, with Emendations and Additions, 
HE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, Author of “Jang 
Eyre,” “Shirley,” “Villette,” &. By E. C. Gasxgtx. In 2 Vals, Post 8yo, 
with Plates, price 24s, cloth, [Just ready, 


In 


ILLIE’S REST; a Sunday Book. By the Author of “ Round 
the Fire,” “The Day of a Baby Boy,” &¢, Square 1émo, with Wood 
vings, price 2s, 6d, cloth, (Nearly a 


NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
YHE NOBLE TRAYTOUR; a Chronicle. By THostas of 
Swarraton, Armiger. In 3 Vols, (Just ready, 


Iv. 


re NA: A Legend of Cologne. By Grorce Mereprtn, 
Author of “The Shaving of Shagpat.” In 1 Vol., Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
[Just published, 
“A great improvement on the ‘Shaving of Shagpat.’”’—Spectator. 
“The book actually reads like a first-rate translation from the German. We do uot 
thank Mr. Meredith for his ‘Farina’ without hoping that hereafter he will tell us many 
stories more ejusdem faring,” —Examiuer, 


v. 
NEW WORK BY MR. WESTGARTH. 


ICTORIA AND THE AUSTRALIAN GOLD MINES in 1857, 
By Witu1am Westcartn, One thick Vol., Post 8vo, with Maps, price 10s, 64, 
cloth, (Just published, 
“A lively account of the most wonderful bit of Colonial experience that the world’s 
history has furnished. Mr, Westgarth writes with a full mind out of a long expe. 
rience.” — Faraminer, 
“We think Mr, Westgarth’s book much the best which has appeared on Australia 
since the great crisis in its history.”—Saturday Review. ee 
“ Practical and systematic, and brought up to the level of the day.”—Leader, 
“To those who refer to these pages for solid and guiding information they will 
prove most valuable.”— Globe, 
“The best book on the subject.”—Critie, 
“A reliable, readable book, well stocked with information, and pleasantly interspersed 
of travel and views of Colonial life... . . Clear, sensible, and sugges. 
ive,”"—Atheneum, 


VI. 

UTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUTFULLAH, a Mohamedan Gentle. 

man: and his Transactions with his Fellow Creat ;. interspersed with 

Remarks on the Habits, Customs, and Character of the People with whom he had te 

deal, Edited by Epwarp B, Eastwick, F.R.S., F.S.A, Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
‘ [Just published, 


“Thank you, Munshi Lutfullah-Khan! We have read-yeur book with wonder and . 


delight. Memoirs of a live Moslem gentleman are a novelty in our letters. Your 
adventures are more curious than you are aware..... But your book is ¢ 
striking for its genuineness, .... There is matter in you, Munshi; and to show 
how grateful we are for the pleasure we have found in you. we introduce you to the 
dearest friend we have on earth, Reader—Munshi Lutfullah-Khan! We must tell 
you, dear reader, something of your new acquaintance. We do this the more willingly 
as his story will aid, in its degree, to some sort of understanding of the Indian insur- 
rection,” —Atheneum, 

“ Read fifty volumes of travel, and a thousand imitations of the Oriental novel, and 
you will not get the flavour of Eastern life and thought, or the zest of its romance, so 
— as in Lutfullah’s book, We have thoroughly enjoyed the poe oe All 

s simple and real, a photograph of social India,.... We might occupy columns 
with extracts from the Munshi’s delightful volume; but the book, to be appreciated, 
must be read from the first to the last page.” Leader, 

“This is a remarkable book, We have autob hies in abundance of 
Frenchmen, and Germans; but of Asiatics and metans, few or none, .... His 
narrative has a charm and simplicity about it which occasionally remind us of De 
Foe.”—Standard, 

“ This is the freshest and most original work that it has been our good fortune to 
meet with for long. It bears every trace of being a most genuine account of the 
feelings and doings of the author, who belongs to a people of whom we know little 
but through the i of Europ ..++ The book opens up a new vein, and 
many will be astonished to find how rich 8 veinitis..... Eve 
tributes to give us a nee understanding of the character of our Indian subjects is of 
importance ; in this lig than 


to ‘Gil Blas’ of anything we have ever read.”. 


“This veritable autobiography reads like amixture of the Life and Adventure of Gil 
Blas, with those of the Three Calendars, .... Everyone who is interested in 
present state of matters in India should read Lutfallah’s own account of himself and his 


people, as well as their peculiar and general feeling towards the Feringees,”— Globe, 


“ As an autobiography the book is very curious, It bears the strongest resemblance 
—Spectator, 


vil. 
HE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING; in Letters to Beginners. 

By Joun Rusxry, M.A., Author of * Modern Painters,” “Stones of Venice,” 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture,” &c, Crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d, cloth. [Just published, 

“No student of Art should launch forth in search of the blessed island of Raphael, 
latitude and longitude unknown, without this work as a compass in his binnacle. Its 
limitations we have shown; of its glowing fervour and eloquence we can only assure 
- sano, for our extract is but asa gold thread drawn from a palace full of tapestry.” 
_. theneum, 

“The rules are clearly and fully laid down; the earlier exercises sometimes 
rently odd or trifling; but always conducive +o the end by simple and ete va 
means,”— Spectator, 

“It will be found not only an invaluable acquisition to the student, but fe neem 
and instructive Gen for any one who wishes to refine his perception of natural 
scenery, and of its worthiest artistic representation.” — Economist, 

“The most useful <a book on the subject which has ever come under our 
notice. , . . . The book is pleasant reading, even for those who may not wish to use 
it as an artistic manual.”—Press, 

“For the particular class to which it is addressed, the rules and illustrations will be 
found to be particularly concise, pertinent, and available... .. as this 
treatise is, in almost all the views which it advances, it cannot fail to be at once in- 
structive and suggestive. It will teach the inexperienced, whilst it excites thought 
and speculation amongst those who have already traversed the same ground,”—Lite- 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


Lendon: Printed by Taomas Savite and Jauzs Attow Epwarps, at their Office, 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Published 
Davip Jonss, of 9, Hemingford at the Offiee, 39, 
Strand, in the same County.—September 5, 1857, 
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